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Smith v. Reynowps. 


In December last we fully reported the first trial 
of this case before Mr. Justice Grantham. The jury 
disagreed, and were discharged without giving a 
verdict ; the plaintiff gave notice for a new trial and 
this came off before Mr. Justice Hawkins last week. 
The case presented some peculiarities and was of such 
interest to veterinarians that we again obtained a full 
report of the proceedings, the first half of which 
appears this week. 

We often hear complaints that veterinary witnesses 
give strangely contradictory evidence, and some, even 
of our own members, seriously avow that their differ- 
ences in the witness box are not creditable to us as 
professional men. The complaint when made with 
direct reference to a case in which the fault-finder 
has been a witness may, as a rule, be set aside as 
biased. When made, as it often is, about a case 
the only knowledge of which is gained from a con- 
densed lay newspaper report the complaint is unfair 
and based upon insufficient evidence. The non- 
surgical reporter may very easily and pardonably err 
in trying to put shortly what an expert witness has 
sid in reply to a long series of questions. Our 
report gives the evidence very fully, and is sufficiently 
exact to enable any/one to form a fair opinion upon. 

We refer to this not to find fault with any witness, 
but to point out that not only do witnesses differ but 

also do judges. In the second trial the evidence 

brought forward by the defendant is certainly more 
complete than it was at the first hearing, but there is 
sufficient sameness in the two trials to warrant one 
in expecting two judges of equal intelligence to arrive 
it somewhat similar views. The personal element 

\psets all calculations in dealing with men, be they 

‘pert witnesses or judges, and the absolutely diver- 

pent views expressed by the two judges in this case 

in their summings up are well worth comparing. 

_Mt. Justice Grantham said the mare was safe and 

rw in her stable, she was taken to the forge to be 

tebe while she was under the control of the de- 
ra sd she met with this damage, therefore the onus 
wes th wn upon the defendant of explaining how it 

‘th re met her death. He also told the jury 

¢ defendant was responsible if he managed the 

“an ih, carelessly as to frighten her to such an ex- 

is t she threw her head up suddenly and thus 

bythe ho 9 er Concerning the evidence given 

w find th “slaughterers that it was a frequent thing 

en atlas bone broken in a dead horse owing 

- Ssure of the chain, his lordship said “ veteri- 

big,” Sens were unaware of this until the present 
A 

trial Mr. Justice Hawkins said if 


satisfaction of the jury. It would not do merely to 
suggest that. It would not do merely to say ‘I sent 
the mare between six and seven to defendant to be 
shod, and found her dead in his forge at nine.” 
That would not do, because accidents happened, and 
would happen every day without negligence being at- 
tributable fairly to anybody. 

As to the immediate cause of death, his lordship, 
quoting the plaintiff’s theory that the mare was struck 
with a hammer which caused her to throw up her head 
and break her neck, said “ Thousands, millions of horses 
were seen to toss their heads up all day long to the great 
inconvenience and irritation of the drivers, and never in 
the course of his experience, had he, or probably had they 
(the jury) seen,a horse toss its head up and break its neck.’’ 

Commenting on the fracture of the atlas, Mr. Justice 
Hawkins said he could not point out of all the knackers 
called who was the most scientific of them. As to the 
experts, those on one side said the fracture could not or 
was not likely to happen from the pressure of the 
knacker’s chain; those on the other side swore that the 
kaacker’s chain could and did cause the fracture, and 
that it was known to have occasioned similar fractures of 
the bone. 

The difference in the views taken by the two judges is 
doubtless due chiefly to the variations in the ec 
submitted at the respective trials, but it is difficult to 
ignore the suggestion that judges, like experts, see facts 
in different lights, draw inferences with more or less 
correctness depending upon their individual intelligence 
and experience, and arrive at conclusions not easily 
reconciled—both being perfectly honest. We refrain 
from any comments on the evidence given for obvious 
reasons. 


Our JUBILEE. 


A correspondent suggests that all our members are not 
quite clear as to the year 1894 being our fiftieth anni- 
versary, as last annual meeting was the fiftieth of the 
profession. The facts are simply that veterinary sur- 
geons were first made on the establishment of the Royal 
Veterinary College. That institution was founded in 
1791 as a teaching school, and examined its own students, 
granting certificates to those who were deemed competent 
after examination. After it had existed about forty 
years and had turned out a large number of certificated 
men, those men turned round upon their alma mater and 
suggested that the time had arrived when the examining 
body should consist of men who knew something about 
the habits and diseases of animals. The examining body 
were all medical men, and supported the College in re- 
fusing to allow veterinary practitioners any voice in the 
matter. Considerable vexation arose,'and for years there 
was a quarrel between the school and the practitioners 
which culminated in 1844, when the graduates 
succeeded in obtaining a Charter of Incorporation. 
This Charter made us a profession and gave us the 
sole right to issue diplomas after examination. 

There were two Annual Meetings in the first year—one 
at the commencement and another at the end—thus the 
year 1894 is our Jubilee. Our social position, our pro- 


v y reason of the negligence of 
then med Attributed to the defendant’s servants, 
the plaintiff would be entitled to 
Ng tering, In order to justify a person in recover- 
be injured ‘nother upon the ground that he had 


by the negligence of that other person, 


fessional liberty and progress are directly traceable from 
that charter, and the fiftieth anniversary is an era which 
deserves commemoration. A well attended meeting in 
June will inspire us all with some professional pride, it 
will direct our thoughts backward to the brave work 
done by our predecessors, and encourage us to follow 
their example, and if possible to surpass them, in un- 


for the plaintiff to prove it to the 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


THE SUPPRESSION OF GLANDERS. 


There is no necessity to offer any arguments in 
favour of stamping out glanders. Everyone who 
knows anything about the subject is agreed that 
some effort to save the annual loss of horses and men 
is desirable, and that by proper regulations the object 
could be attained. 

In 1892 the coincidence of two or three deaths of 
human beings, with one or two successful prosecu- 
tions for offences in connection with the disease in 
London, caused a scare, and men who up to that time 
hardly knew what glanders was took quite an inter- 
est in the matter. The President of the Board of 
Agriculture, amidst general approval, issued a new 
Order which gave powers to local authorities to 
attack the disease effectively. Unfortunately the 
authorities soon discovered that stamping-out wouid 
be costly, and that ratepayers might possibly grumble 
at the expenditure. The result was that the Order 
of 1892 was never enforced. In some counties 
glanders is unknown, and one cannot be surprised at 
the authorities in such districts failing to take action. 

In London—where 90 per cent of all the glanders 
in England is found—the local authority declined 
to adopt the essential provisions of the Order, but 
they rigidly enforced such provisions as were of 
least consequence, and they issued posters and pro- 
clamations which did some good by frightening 
owners of horses into greater caution. Even this 
little attention has been followed by a decrease in the 
number of cases reported, but no one is satisfied. 
The London County Council recognise that this 
dangerous disease prevails widely in the Metropolis, 
and that it cannot possibly be stamped out so long 
as the controlling authority have no power to 
slaughter every case, either of glanders or farcy, as 
soon as it is detected. It is true such power is now 
available if accompanied by payment of compensation, 
but the L.C.C. have satisfied themselves that pay- 
ment to the horse-owners is wrong and unnecessary. 
They have discovered that the existence of glanders 
in a stable is entirely the fault of the owner, and 
that all that is wanted is a firm application of the 
criminal law. 

This novel view of the matter is not that held by 
horse-owners or by veterinarians ; it is not the view 
which has guided the Board of Agriculture or the 
Legislature, and it deserves attention. 
correct it should be vigorously enforced, but if it 
be erroneous it should be exploded as soon as possible. 
The great danger of adopting erroneous measures in 
London depends upon the fact that from this centre 
probably the whole of England derives its infection, 
and that if the disease be maintained here undetect- 
ed or, worse still, be surreptitiously transmitted to the 
provinces, we shall never eradicate it. 

The very latest official declarations concerning 
glanders are embodied in a report of a deputation 
from the London County Council received by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture on February 


If it be | 


| 


22nd, 1894. In this we have the views of the 
Council and the decision of the Board of Agricul. 
ture. 

The deputation asked for power to compulsorily 
slaughter all cases without compensation, and sug. 
gested one or two other amendments of less im. 
portance. 

In support of this they argued that such powe 
would meet the approval of horse-owners because 
‘* in every case, or almost every case, in which dis- 
ease has been notified to us we have been able to 
obtain the voluntary consent of the owner to the 
slaughter of the animal.” This is quite true, but it 
overlooks the cases which are not notified, and the 
increased number which would not be notified if any 
certainty of the enforcement of compulsory slaughter 
existed. The ‘ voluntary ’’ consent of the owner is 
due in some cases to an honest desire to be rid of a 
dangerous animal, and such owners would adopt 
suppressive measures even if no law existed. In 
other cases consent is only given from fear that the 
stable might be closed under the regulations issued 
by the Council. Power to slaughter will never 
enable authorities to obtain notification of slight 
cases where the poverty of the owner or his cupidity 
suggests hiding the horses till the disease is not 
apparent and then selling them. 

The great expense of paying compensation is in- 
dicated by the Council in the statement that it is 
“ estimated at something like £30,000 to £40,000 a 
year.” This isa mistake. No such estimate has 
ever been made. This sum is the possible amount 
of the first year’s cost, and a reference to the cost of 
stamping out cattle plague, foot and mouth disease, 
and pleuro-pneumonia, will show that on the first 
year falls practically the major part of the whole 
cost. Each succeeding year shows a rapid and 
continuous decline in the amount, and five years 
would not mean a cost of £150,000 but less than 
£60,000, by which time few cases of glanders would 
exist. The argument of expense is a very right one 
for local authorities to urge, but some expense 1s In 
evitable, and the fair thing is to reduce it to the 
lowest amount corffpatible with the attainment of 
the object. 

In favour of the argument that horse-owners are 
themselves responsible for the presence of disease 8 
their stables it is urged that some stables were “ 
from glanders last year, and the inference 1s enge 
ed that others might be equally free by adopting * , 
measures of self protection found efficacious 1 ‘ 
stables named. The Army is mentioned as eae 
ly free. It is not stated that this freedom a a 
tained by slaughter continued for years at t Ast 
pense of the. country; that there 1s @ one 
veterinarian to every 800 horses ; and tha ¢ com 
officer’s charger destroyed was the subject 0 
pensation. The three London firms mig has 
have escaped for one year but no = ol 
ever escaped infection for a long series © Me witb- 
these three collectively have been veel been 
in the last two years. Many firms whic ot Hid of 
infected during the last three year's a 8 inst this 
the infection, but at what cost ? Pu gone as 
another fact, that about a hundred poor 
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ruined every year in London by accidental infection 
of their stud, which they could not avoid, owing to 
the prevalence of glanders in more than 700 different 
stables of the metropolis. 

Slaughter without compensation will only cause 
evasion of the act. Compensation would induce 
early notification, and voluntary co-operation of 
horse-owners. If the disease remain in London the 
annual cost to the ratepayers will remain. The 
question is a simple one—will the expense be greater 
by stamping out or by permitting infection to re- 
main ? 

The deputation apparently recognised that their 
arguments in favour of compulsory slaughter without 
compensation must be made to apply to both glanders 
and farcy, as the latter form of disease was, by the 
Order of 1892, made subject to the same regula- 
tions as glanders. A report was issued by the Associa- 
tion of Horse-owners in London commenting on 
the report of the County Council, and Mr. Herbert 
Gardner asked for observations thereon. Only two 
paragraphs of this report were noticed, one—‘‘ The 
Board of Agriculture has always recognised as a dis- 
tinction between glanders and farcy that one was in- 
curable, but that the other was in some cases curable, 
and inmany capable of temporary alleviation.”” The 
reply reported is, ‘‘ That is hardly in accordance with 
what is generally known of the pathology of the 
disease, or with what is known to your honourable 
Board.” Here is a clear issue, and we say without 
fear of contradiction that the statement of the Horse- 
owners is a well-known fact, strictly in accordance 
with the pathology of the disease and admitted by the 
veterinary advisers of the Board. 


Another statement quoted is, ‘That there are no 
two facts better known than that a glandered horse 
may work for months without any sign of disease, 
and without harm to other horses, and that a farcied 
horse may completely recover and work for years 
after an attack.” The reply to this is “I cannot 
think that statement is entirely in accord with 
modern pathology.” Any veterinarian who has had 
fxperience of farcy will allow that the statement is 
tue, and it may be added that clinical observation is 
‘atively in accord with modern pathology. If horses 
suffering from farcy and glanders were equally in- 
curable and equally infectious both forms of the 
tisease should be treated alike. They would both be 
uot only dangerous to the owner but useless to him, 
itd no hardship would be felt on the authorities en- 
orcing immediate slaughter. It is because the Horse- 
*wuers know there is a difference that they object to 

ughter every mild case of farcy as soon as it is 
mn ted, and only the inducement of fair compen- 
on will ever ensure notification of these cases. 
Pre the views of the Deputation. The reply of the 

‘cent is remarkable. He first very clearly shows 

the Board of Agriculture disagrees entirely with 
ra of the deputation, and then proceeds to 
e them all they ask for, so far as he is able to 

it by straining the provisions of the Act 

“W, ent. He says :— 

Well, gentlemen, as you know, we have always 
that a fairly iiberal measure of compen- 


compulsorily, in order to insure a prompt and general 
notification of the outbreaks of the disease; and I 
think we may claim that the experience, I may al- 
most say the long experience now, which we have 
had ourselves with regard to out-breaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia has afforded us 
strong confirmation of the view we hold in that di- 
rection, a view which, I may remind you, has been 
confirmed in Parliament on several occasions.” . . . 


As ‘prompt and general notification of dis- 
ease’ is the one essential prelude to any other 
action it may be gathered from this that Parlia- 
ment and the Board of Agriculture consider “a 
fairly liberal measure of compensation ”’ necess- 
ary to any successful suppression of disease. 


‘‘It was for that reason that in the Order of 1892 we 
provided, as you are aware, that wherever a diseased 
animal was compulsorily slaughtered, half of its value 
immediately before it became diseased was to be paid 
by way of compensation to the owner, subject, of 
course, to a maximum of £20..... Whilst the 
County Council are asking for powers to slaughter 
compulsorily without giving compensation at all, I, 
as I would remind you, both in Parliament and out 
of Parliament, have been much pressed to make 
slaughter and the payment of compensation in the 
Order of 1892 compulsory on the London County 
Conncil.” .... 


Mr. Gardner, in other words, confesses that 
the compensation (half the value of the horse) 
provided in the Order of 1892 was fair to the 
owner and expedient for the local authorities. 


“J do consider that it would be very undesir- 
able in the interests of London and of the 
provinces, and, moreover, it would be inconsistent, 
as I am advised, with the intention and the spirit of 
all legislation with regard to the contagious diseases 
of animals, if we were to ernpower Local Authorities 
generally to slaughter and move carcases without 
securing the owner at any rate the value of that of 
which you deprive him. Such an arrangement, in 
our belief, would tend to the concealment of the dis- 
ease and its transmission into the provinces from 
London. Now, on this account, and on the general 
ground that it would be inequitable, in my humble 
opinion, it could not be defended.” ... . 


In this paragraph the President acknowledges 
that ‘‘ to empower Local Authorities to slaughter 
and move carcases without securing the owner 
at any rate the value of that of, which you 
deprive him ’’ would be ‘inconsistent with the 
intention and spirit of all legislation with regard 
to contagious diseases of animals,’’ that it would 
be inequitable,” and would tend to the con- 
cealment of the disease and its transmission 
into the provinces.” In this opinion the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture will find him- 
self supported by everyone possessing any ex- 
perience of glanders. He will not, however, 
find many honest men to agree with him that 
‘‘ the value of that of which you deprive him”’ is 


‘ton ig necessary, when animals are slaughtered 


merely the carcase value in the case of a horse 
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with perhaps two farcy buds on his leg. Such | this subject to the Board of Agriculture. But if we 
compensation as this is a deception, and an | set up and establish, as I propose to do, this much 
evasion of the Act which gave power to make | lower scale of compensation that would undoubtedly 
farcy subject to the same regulations as glanders. | largely increase the nwmber of appeals that might be 
The two forms of disease were made one for the | made and would, as I conceive it, create an amount 
purposes of the Act by the Order of 1892 which | of work for the officers of the Board of Agriculture 
provided ‘half the value hs the animal” as the | which our staff would not be able to meet.” .. . , 
compensation for compulsory slaughter. To ‘cal 
retain farcy as @ whilst withdrawing the It 
friction resulting from the proposed Order will \ 
paced” as ail spiri t of all legislation. be great, and so it provides for the removal from | 
the Board of Agriculture of all appeals by the ( 
“Turning from the London County Council to the horse-owner and relegates them to the Police 0 
rest of the country, I think 1t might be found that Courts. c 
some Local Authorities would wish to deal with| ,, Q 
emerson forms than they to wish to| , Thr he 
, and, as I said just now, in the opinion of the|— . 
Board of Agriculture it would be very wise for them to al 
whilst to fix a quisition of the Local Authority unless he could prove 
not exceeding a quarter of the value of the animal las not glandered, and therefore that it was not i 
immediately before it became diseased.” .. . . necessary to slaughter it. That arrangement worked : 
This sentence seems to recognise that London very well between 1886 and 1892, and it is my fr 
is not England, and that some Local Authori- | opinion that, supplemented with the provisions for H 
ties would deal with horse-owners more liberally | the payment of compensation within the limits I have an 
than the County Council of London, which, | indicated, we might with much advantage recur to 18 
says the President, ‘would be very wise for | the old state of things that existed between 1887 and IB 
them to do.”” It has always hitherto been held | 1892 in that particular matter.” .... | 
that uniformity of action all over the country ™ th 
was desable in stamping out animal plagues | reforene to the Order of 186 
The proposal now is to allow one district to pay { the same as those in existence when that order i, 
£2 per horse, and others any snm they like up} was in force. The Order of 1886 provided an 
to one-fourth value. How will this work in} slaughter for glanders and isolation for farey. ho 
neighbouring counties where the words.“ faire It recognised the essential difference between he 
and liberal,’’ are differently interpreted? If the two forms of disease, and did not permit x 
London adopts the minimum, all the surround. “Th tio 
ing districts are compelled to do the same, and the 8 ll 1886 because it 
result must be a dismal failure—a failure due to ty P trea he : ’ during these to 
ears was always obtained from the horse- 
London, and acting against his own convictions y h sp thc. a b id by the Local wa 
and the experience of the Board hich he ee eee 8 pelt by sus 
f id Authority and galled compensation, and slaugh- 
unfortunately presides. ter is to u enforced without regard to the gravity ai 
‘Of course the Board of Agriculture has to consider of the case or its possibilities of cure. tis 
wider issues than even those of London generally, but} I£ this promised Order ever sees the light there dea 
at the same time whatever may be said about the | will be a great reduction in the number of reported ity 
disease in the provinces, the question in my opinion | gases of glanders in London, the disease will mai 
is mainly a metropolitan one; and if the efforts of spread throughout the surrounding counties, and coy 
the London County Council are successful in stamp- every penny spent on repressive measures will be s0 thes 
ing out this disease in London we shall be, in my | much money of the rate-payers wasted. It is to be I 
opinion, within measurable and easy distance of get- hoped that the attention of Parliament may be wom 
ting rid of it in the country altogether.” . . directed to this proposal to stamp out disease . the tts 
There must be a misprint here. Instead of the State 
saying ‘‘of course the Board of Agriculture has experience gat ly ignored. 
: : Veterinary Department may not be entirely 13" = 
to consider wider interests than even those of teat, y ‘g 
the sentence should run “ought to | 
consider,”’ &c. ; 
Arrangements have been made under 
Of | instruction. Under such conditions as to 4 is andj, 
Agriculture ; but as you are also aware, the | examinations, &., the issue of some ately bat 4 
rate of compensation is of such a nature that it is | sanctioned to officers who attend such courses. 
highly improbable there would be many appeals on | Journal. 
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LACERATION OF PELVIC VISCERA IN 
MARES. 
By E. R. Epwarps, M.R.C.V.S., Barton-under- 
Needwood, Staffordshire. 


The following case, taken in connection with that 
which I recorded in your issue of Feb. 24, will ex- 
plain why I headed my article ‘‘ Laceration of Pelvic 
Viscera.’” 

On the same date as the autopsy therein recorded 
(July 7th, 1898) I made a’ post-mortem examination 
of another mare, which had died from the same 
cause, only a little different.—(Please, Pat, pardon 
ne this quite unintentional Irishism.) 

lam referring now to a cart mare, 11 or 12 years 
old, which had been dead some 8 or 10 hours on my 
arrival at the farm. The earlier history of this case 
is worthy of note, inasmuch as it seems to account— 
in part at least—for her death. Early in March, 
1893, I delivered her of her foal, cutting it away 
pieceaneal. This was about six hours work, and the 
mare was very ill afterwards, suffering consecutively 
from inaction of the bowels, metritis, and laminitis. 
However, she ultimately made a very good recovery, 
and was discharged from treatment on April 4th, 
1893. She was served by a stallion on June 6th, 
1893, and early on the following day she died. 

The owner of the mare, and the man in charge of 
the horse, agree in saying that the penis was intro- 
duced per vulvam, and that the mare lost about half- 
a-pint of blood when the penis was first introduced, 
and the horseman, in speaking of it, said ‘‘ he (the 
horse) mounted and got entrance three times before 
he would work properly.”’ 

The post-mortem revealed a longitudinal lacera- 
tion, about four and a-half inches in length, of the 
superior surface of the vagina. It was impossible 
to find the os uteri, which was buried in a mass of 
‘parently normal granulation tissue as large as a 
man's hat. This had probably resulted from injury 

sustained during the parturition three months 
Meviously. The uterus contained about two quarts 
ofinspissated pus. There was a very little peritoni- 
Us, scarcely enough, one would think, to account for 

ath ; and in the abdominal cavity was a small quan- 
lly of fiuid, in which were floating a few flocculent 
asses, Which may have been the horse’s semen or 
uetlated lymph due to the peritonitis. With 

“¢ exceptions, the organs were all healthy. 

. tation of the rectum is of comparatively 

Ree occurrence, but I have not previously heard 

‘similar injury to the vagina. Have any of your 
notes of such cases which they can and will 

Put on record 9 


Professor Marshall Ward 
1 ,» F.RS., in a paper read 
he Royal Society, has given the results of further 
outa of his tending to prove that by far the most 
Vater of ri r in the purification of the air and the 
vers from bacteria is the sunlight. He finds, 


woe things, that the spores of anthrax (Bacillus 
hi the 


. Were not killed by high or low temperature 
dove solar rays destroyed them. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The 32nd half-yearly meeting of the Society was held 
at “The Cups” Hotel, Colchester, on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 13th. The President (Mr. F. Low, 
M.R.C.V.S.) ee the chair, and there were also 
present Messrs. F. W. Wragg (President of Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons), J. E. Kitchen, A. L. But- 
ters, and J. Rowe, London; E. Case, Swaffham ; 
J. Pollock, Norwich; W. Turtill, Wickham Market ; 
J. Cleveland, Bungay ; 8. Smith, Lowestoft ; W. Bower, 
East Rudham; G. Hunting, Stalham; T. E. Auger, 
Wymondham ; C. Poulton, Coggeshall; T. J. Poulton, 
Stanway ; F. M. Wallace, Halstead ; W. Hurrell, South- 
minster; J. Worsley, Ipswich; E. Young, Braintree ; 
H. Fenn, Clacton-on-Sea; Dr. Ryan, R. Taylor, 
R, C. Tayler, Colchester ; with the hon. sec., Mr. W. Ship- 
ley, jun., Great Yarmouth. 


ELeEcTION oF OFFICERS. 


Mr. KircuEN proposed, and the Secretary seconded, 
the election of Mr. T. E. Auger as President for the 
ensuing year. —Carried. 

Mr. AUGER, in returning thanks, said he would do all 
in his power to further the interests of the Society and 
he hoped they would all back him up. 

The vice-presidents were elected as follows : Mr. Low, 
proposed by Mr. Wragg, and seconded by Mr. Pollock ; 
R. C. Tayler, proposed by the Secretary and seconded 
by Mr. Bower; Mr. E. Case, proposed by the Secretary 
and seconded by Mr. 8S. Smith. 

Mr. KircuEN proposed, and Mr. Bower seconded, the 
re-election of Mr. Shipley, seur., as treasurer.— 
Carried. 

The SEcRETARY proposed that the old General Pur- 
poses Committee be re-elected. Mr. Kitchen proposed 
the addition of Mr. S. Smith; Mr. R. C. Taylor seconded. 
—Carried. 

Mr. Wrage moved the re-election of the auditors, 
Messrs. Low and Overed; Mr. 8S. Smith seconded.— 
Carried. 

The PReEsipENT proposed the re-election of Mr. W. 
Shipley, junr., as hon. sec., remarking upon the thorough 
manner in which he performed his duties. Mr. Auger 
seconded.—Carried. 

The Secretary, in returning thanks, appealed to the 
members to do what they could in assisting him to per- 
form his duties, mentioning especially the answering of 
communications. 

The baiance sheet showing a balance in hand on 
January 1st of £81 9s. 10d. was passed on the motion of 
the President. 

CoRRESPONDENCE. 


A letter was read from the Central Veterinary Medical 
Society enclosing copy of a resolution passed by the 
Society as follows: “ That the Manchester Benevolent 
and Defence Society be asked whether they are prepared 
to consent to an alteration to its basis in the separation 
of the Benevolent from the Defence objects of the 
Society, conditional upon the accession of a large num- 
ber of members, and that the maximum available for 
defence purposes should be enlarged,” and asking for 
the views of this Society.—After discussion it was deci- 
ded on the suggestion of the president not to entertain 
the letter. 

A letter was read from Professor Shave asking the 


secretary to thank the Suciety for the support they gave 
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him at the recent election, and adding that if he could 
do anything for them he should be very pleased. 

A letter was also read from the secretary of the Lan- 
cashire Society thanking the Society for the valuable 
aid rendered to the nominees of their Society at the 
recent election of members of the Council. 

A letter was read from Mr. Wragg, as Chairman of 
the Axe Testimonial Committee inviting the Society to 
contribute. The Secretary proposed and the President 
seconded that a notice be put on the agenda paper, that 
a subscription of two guineas be voted to the fund.— 
Carried. 

Next Puace or MEETING. 

The SEcrRETARY proposed that the next meeting, on 
the 2nd Tuesday in July, be held at Kings Lynn. Mr. 
Bower seconded. 

Mr. Casz proposed Norwich as a suitable place. Mr. 
Kitchen seconded. On being put to the vote there were 
for Norwich 11, and for Kings Lynn 1. 


NoMINATIONS. 


Mr. Wrage nominated Mr. Wm. Hurrell, of South- 
minster, asa member, and others nominated were Messrs. 
T. J. Poulton, Stanway ; F. Morton Wallace, Halstead ; 
H. Fenn, Clacton-on-Sea ; and C. Poulton, Coggeshall. 


An ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Secretary reported that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Overed, who was to have moved a resolution 
with reference to an annual dinner, stating that he was 
unable to attend and asking him to arrange for someone 
else to move it. He (the Sec.) stated that he had not 
arranged for anyone to introduce the matter. It was 
suggested at the last committee meeting by Mr. Overed 
that the resolution should be brought before this meet- 
ing, and he again discussed at Norwich to see whether 
the members of the Society were in favour of it or not. 
A letter was read from Mr. Santy objecting to the pro- 
posal, and eventually, on the motion of the president, 
seconded by Mr. S. Smith, it was agreed to adjourn the 
discussion till the next meeting. 

Mr. Burrers read a paper on “ The Intestinal Calculi 
of the Horse.”” This has already appeared in The Veter- 
inary Record p. 455 

The PREsIDENT, after the reading of the paper, invited 
discussion. 

The Secretary asked if Mr. Butters could account 
for the three-cornered shape of some of the calculi. He 
believed the primary cause of stone in the intestines was 
indigestion, and -imagined that bran would be more 
likely to favour the non-growth of a calculus than its 
formation. 

Mr. Bower said the calculi displayed had chiefly come 
from miller’s horses which were fed at any rate partly on 
bran. 

Mr. Potiock asked what would be the position of a 
veterinary surgeon supposing he passed a horse as sound 
and the horse was found in a month’s time to have died 
from calculi ? 

Mr. Wraae said that at the meeting of the Central 
Association there had been a great deal of discussion on 
the bran question, and the majority seemed to be of 
opinion that horses fed on bran were not more subject to 
culculi than others. As to diagnosis, that was very 
difficult. He knew cases in which death had been caused 
by calculi and the horses had had frequent attacks of 
colic ; and on the other hand he knew of a horse that 

d the biggest calculus he had ever seen voided dur- 
ing life, and that horse, to his knowledge, had never had 
an attack of colic. He had been told that salt given in 
food was calculated to prevent formation, but could not 
corroborate that. As to the separator he believed it 
acted prejudicially in taking away some of the nutritive 
part of chaff. A horse might be fed on grass and take 


elements of the calculus were present. 


a certain amount of mould into him and this, as far ashe 
knew, did him no harm. He had often noticed that , 
horse suffering from calculus sat up on his haunches, bu: 
this was also done on other occasions, and was not really 
a symptom of calculus. 

The SzcRETARY asked why it was that phosphatic 
— were not sometimes found in the stomach of the 
ox 

Mr. Wattace asked if he understood Mr. Butters 
aright in saying that mixed calculi and hair balls never 
had a nucleus? He knew of one case in which there was 
a nucleus, which appeared to him to be a small coil of 
thin wire. 

Mr. Bower asked if Mr. Butters could give any infor. 
mation as to the period of time required for the forma- 
tion of calculi ? 

Another member aske? Mr. Butters opinion of the 
efficacy of physostygmin. 

The SkcrEetTaRY saidh « sed it with the best re- 
sults in cases of colic, and replying to a question said if 
the first injection failed to give relief within a reasona- 
ble time he should be inclined to repeat it. 

The PresipEnT said he thought that bran had possibly 
something to do with the formation of caleuli. He did 
not understand what Mr. Butters said with regard to 
alteration in food affording relief from calculi. One 
important question was that of being able to diagnose 
the presence of calculi, which he believed, was entirely 
impossible. There was so much similarity in the symp- 
toms of different bowel diseases that it was a matter of 
very great difficulty to determine what it really was. 

Mr. Burrers, in reply, said that in his opinion the 
departure from the usual spherical shape in certain of 
the phosphatic calculi was owing to the fact that several 
calculi might be forming at the same time, and the shape 
would be caused by compression in the soft state. Asto 
nuclei in mixed calculi, he had always found a nucleus, 
but had failed to do so in the case of oat-hair. As to the 
length of time taken in formation, and the question 
raised as to passing a horse as sound and then finding 
it to be sufiering, that was a knotty problem. He did 
not know how it could be solved uvless by experiment, 
and even then the results might be somewhat doubtful 
Phosphatic calculi increased gradually in size but as to 
the exact time he could not speak. His impression was 
that a horse might have calculi for a long time and no 
ill effects would be produced until excessive action 0° 
some unknown caugé brought the calculus into such a 
position as to cause complete obstruction of the bowel, 
and subsequent death. His experience was that hore 
which suffered from frequent attacks of colic al 
bowel affections had not, after having died and re 
opened, been found to contain calculi, but the cause os 
been frequently the adhesion of the bowels, water 
peritonitis, With regard to ,the finding of phosp a 
calculi in the ox, the digestive conditions were = 
favourable to their production. Indigestible matter = 
frequently found, but there must be something a 
than really the presence of the material to cause 4 ble to 
lus. Bran was only one of the conditions — en 
production. He had carefully studied the prs 
considered that before they could get 4 r err 
calculus formed they must have three separate nee of 
conditions. First, there was the morbid ae - then 
the alimentary canal, which was really indigestion ; 
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bowel. As to symptoms, he was glad to find that others 
were of the same opinion as himself, that there were no 
particular symptoms by which they could accurately 
diagnose. It depended to a considerable extent upon 
the size of a calculus whether its presence could be 
noted. 

The SecRETARY propused a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Butters, which was seconded by Mr. Wragg, carried, and 
acknowledged. 

On the motion of Mr. Kitchen, seconded by Mr. 
Bower, a similar compliment was paid to the retiring 
president, who in reply highly eulogised the services of 
the hon. sec., and proposed a vote of thanks to him. 
The newly-elected president seconded, and the motion 
having been carried and the vote briefly acknowledged, 
the proceedings terminated. 


LANCASHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 32nd annual meeting and dinuer of the association 
was held at the Grand Hotel Manchester on Friday, 
February 9th. The meeting was at 4.30 and dinner at 
6 pm. The President, G. Gartside Mayor, Esq., oc- 
cupied the chir. There were present at the meeting, 
Messrs. W. A. Taylor, T. Greaves, S. Locke, A. Lawson, 
E. Faulkner, T. Hopkin, J. C. L. Jones, H. Hall, Chas. 
Blackhurst, J. H. Carter, F. P. Carter, W. Woods, A. H. 
Darwell, S. L. Buckley, J. McKinna, A. W. Mason, 
Professor Williams, H. D. Chorlton (Secretary) and 
several members and friends. 

On the motion of Mr. W. A. Taytor seconded by 
Mr. Councillor Locke the minutes of the last meeting 
vere taken as read. 

The SzoreTaky read letters of apology for non-at- 
tendance from the Lord Mayor of Manchester, Profs. 
Young, and Macqueen, Dr. Delépine, Owens College ; 
Messrs. F. W. Wragg, President R.C.V.S.; F. A. 
Southam, Alderman J. Roberts, Professor Penberthy, 
aud others. 

The Szorzrary read a letter received from the 
Central Veterinary Society respecting the Manchester 
Benefit and Defence Society, but it was proposed by 
ir. Councillor Locke and seconded by Mr. W. A. TAYLOR 
that the consideration of it should be postponed until 
the March Quarterly Meeting. Carried unanimously. 
- Was proposed by Mr. E. FaAuLKNER and seconded 

y Mr. J. H. Carrer that the association should dis- 
‘tinue holding its meetings at jthe Blackfriars Hotel, 


aud in future hold them at the Grand Hotel, Manchester. 
wried unanimous! 


New Memser, 
E. H, Stent, M.R.C.V.S., Preston Street, Hulme, 
anion was nominated by Mr. W. A. Taylor for 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
By G. Mayor, F.R.C.V.S. 


ion men, —My first duty when assuming the posi- 
- resident of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
ee n 1s to thank you most sincerely for, and to 
here rte very great appreciation of, the honor you 

ee No one more than myself knows with 
very fae feelings I approach my task, but although 
for ca ens of my many lacking qualifications 
0 coey eg honorable post I am now called upon 
nome? ts I can most absolutely claim, that I yield 


bility now placed me. My sincere desire to do my duty 
as best I may, and my very grateful recognition of the 
multitudinous kindnesses I have received from all con- 
nected with the Association ever since [ became a mem- 
ber of it. 

An Inaugural Presidential Address is required as by a 
law of the Medes and Persians of all assuming my pre- 
sent position and, as very many have done under similar 
circumstances before before myself, I have felt consider- 
ably at a loss upon what topics to address you, but I 
rejoice greatly in the knowledge that this is the celebra- 
tion of the birthday of our Society: this is our field 
day—our day for good fellowship and conviviality, 
for laying aside the cares of business offices—in fact our 
day out. And this being so I congratulate myself, and 
you also, on the fact that you do not call for, you do 
not desire any Demosthenic ebullitions of eloquence, and 
startling manifestations of scientific erudition, or any 
learned and profound harangue. I do not purpose to 
detain you at any length, nor by‘prolonged remarks to in 
any way clash with preparation for that feast in rather 
than of reason and that flow of———with something 
that is not soul, although it may have some connection 
with spiritual matters, which I presume we are all look- 
ing forward to as the denouement of our gathering to- 
day. There are, however, some matters of interest to 
us all upon which I may be permitted to offer a few 
remarks. 

If we, as a profession, have deserved well of our 
country — in one particular respect more than 
another I think you will all agree with me that it is in 
regard to the contagious diseases of animals. Ever 
since about the year 1857—-when John Gamgee lifted up 
his voice, literally as that of one crying in the wilderness, 
in regard to the certainty of our importing the Cattle 
Plague unless some National measures of precaution 
were adopted, veterinary omeuree throughout the 
British Isles have been constantly laboring to impress 
upon the authorities and the public the paramount im- 
portance of strenuous repressive exactments in dealing 
with contagious and infectious diseases amongst our 
domestic animals ; and further, we can in all honesty 
claim that our crusade has been consistently and perti- 
naciously preached in the face of much influential 
opposition, and that the unanswerable logic of facts has 
over and over again demonstrated to an absolute 
certainty that we can, bysuch enactments, keep our stocks 
to all intents and purposes free from these most destruc- 
tive scourges. No need for me here to go into details 
with which you are all familiar, but one may with, I 
think, pardonable pride be allowed to point out that in 
every instance when the advice tendered by the Veteri- 
nary profession in this connection has been acted upon, 
most satisfactory results have ensued. Witness the 
Cattle Plague itself, which after decimating our herds 
nearly 30 years ago has been almost an unknown 
quantity ever since. Witness the practical extinction 
for some years of eczema epizootica, also the almost con- 
clusively demonstrated sweeping away of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, the immunity of the horses of the British Army 
from Glanders ; also the oft repeated, prompt diminution 
in the number of cases of that dread malady hydrophobia, 
when those repressive measures which we are constantly 
advocating are even temporarily put into force—im- 
perfectly and partially though this be done. What is 
our reward from the grateful nation ?—the proverbial 
reward of virtue—the mens conscia recti, the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have led, or driven, popular feeling, 
to the vast benefit of the community at large but, I do 
bitterly, though most absolutely believe, to our own 
very t pecuniary loss. Now we have to stand on 
one side and see our teachings carried into effect by men 
having not the slightest real qualification for the work, 


of you in my sense of the honorable responsi- 
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most potent of all qualifications for public office, 
political influence; and just now, when an enormous 
amount of work is being required from the veterinary 
staff of the Board of Agriculture in reference to swine- 
fever especially, it seems most probable that the retiring 
Veterinary Director (Professor Brown) may be re- 
placed by a “ non-professional man. One turns with a 
sense of grateful relief from noting the treatment of our 
profession by the Imperial Government to dwell for a 
moment on the more enlightened policy pursued by 
some municipal bodies. It is satisfactory to know that in 
this very city, this inland-seaport of Lancashire, a veteri- 
nary surgeon holds a responsible position under the 
“City Fathers” as Superintendant of our meat|supplies, 
and I make no apology for mentioning in this connection 
the name of one of the members of this Association, Mr. 
Councillor Locke, who was I believe largely instrumental 
in inaugurating this appointment. Beyond mentioning 
the fact that Edinburgh has also a veterinary surgeon 
similarly appointed, I will simply express the hope that 
the old adage that “what Manchester thinks to-day, 
etc., may speedily be verified in this case. 
Now having just glanced at what the powers that be 
are doing for us in return for what we have done for 
them, we may ask what are we doing for ourselves! As 
you are all aware very great changes have recently been 
made in the system of our collegiate teaching and our 
professional examination. Some of these changes I 
take it we shall all most heartily approve, of while 
opinions may fairly be divided as to the advisability of 
others. Increase in the requirements for the matricu- 
lation has long been necessary and we must all cordially 
welcome the steps in the right direction our Council has 
recently taken. The very unsatisfactory social status 
that has until recent years been accorded to our pro- 
fession has been in largest measure due to the lack of 
education and culture among members. We have now 
for some time been gradually freeing ourselves from that 
reproach, and may hope that in the near future all our 
graduates will possess the education at least of a gentle- 
man. As you are all aware the period of collegiate study 
has recently been increased from 3 to 4 years, and 
although acknowledging the imperative necessity for us 
to keep raising our standard of professional training, 
still there are many of us who are inclined to ask if the 
average emoluments of a veterinary surgeon are such as 
to render any greatly increased expenditure in training 
quite justitiable, and whether the desired end might not 
have been attained by increasing the attendance at 
college for an additional year. The introduction of a 
written examination in addition to the viva voce is another 
reform which I think meets with general approval, and it 
certainly does give a nervous student a better chance of 
displaying his knowledge. I presume you have all heard 
the story. I think it is of Sir Astley Cooper, of a medical 
student who said he felt too nervous to answer a certain 
question ; whereupon Sir A enquired if he was sure 
he did not feel too ignorant. Probably in the majority 
of cases alleged nervousness is really a cloak for lack of 
knowledge, still I think there can be no reasonable doubt 
that there are some intelligent and well informed stu- 
dents who, from peculiar nervous idiosyncrasy, are 
absolutely unable to do themselves anything like justice 
when face to face across a small table with that awful 
ogre of the student’s life—an examiner. 

Turning to the field of operative surgery the name of 
Professor Fred Smith, at once occurs to all of us, and it 
may not be 1egarded as out of place here to express pro- 
found regret that the inexorable fiat of military regula- 
tion has removed him from the Vety. Schvol at Aldershot, 
where he was doing so much valuable work, to a sphere 
where his opportunities for orginal work will be neces- 
sarily more circumscribed. Among the various operations 
with which the Professors name is associated the, most 


notable one is the incision of the hoof for the relief of 
lameness arising from sidebones and acute laminitis, [py 
connection with the latter I was pleased to notice that in 
a paper read by Mr. Nelder, F.R.C.V.S. at a recent meet- 
ing of the Western Counties V.M.A. that gentleman 
speaks of his very favorable results in over a dozen cases 
Mr. Nelder’s paper is reported in the Veterinary Record 
for January 27th, 1894. Professor Smith’s operation for 
the attempted removal of roaring by providing a fresh 
source of nerve supply to the larynx will not be forgotten 
by those who saw him operate within this city not six 
months ago, and we can only hope that the daring and 
originality of the operation may ultimately meet with 
merited success. As an old standing enthusiastic advo- 
cate for the use of Chloroform in Veterinary practice, I 
may be permitted to express my very great gratification 
to notice how much more general recently has become 
the use of that heaven-sent blessing to suffering nature. 
In Medical therapeutics one notes with satisfaction the 
now thoroughly established value of Potassium Iodide in 
Actinomycosis, and again, thanks to Professor Smith, the 
now generally recognised value of Canabis Indicus as a 
simply unparalled sleep producer in the horse. 

I feel that I have occupied quite enough of your time 
by my discursive, but [ hope not entirely unsuggestive 
remarks. I thank you one and all for your kind and 
patient hearing. I trust you all, as well as many who 
have not yet arrived, will shortly meet around our festive 
board, and that the year 1894 may be to the Lancashire 
V.M.A., at any rate not the least satisfactory of its exis- 
tence, and to all its members and friends. To our 
members I would say please support the officers all you can 
by your presence, particularly in our discussions during 
the year. Thanking you all once more, I would say, 
“ May good digestion wait on appetite, and health on all’ 

Mr. Tuomas GreavEs in a few chosen words proposed 
a vote of thanks to the President for his excellent 
address. Professor WitL1aMs, of Edinburgh, seconded 
the proposition. Carried unanimously. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Dinner was followed by the usual loyal toasts, inter- 
spersed by numerous songs and recitations, which greatly 
added to the evening’s eujoyment. 

The PREstpENT proposed the toasts of the Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and 4 rest of the Ro. 
Family with a few appropriate remarks. 

J. H. the toast of the Army, 
Navy, and Auxiliary Forces. 

Veterinary Lieut. in responding = 
I thank you deeply for associating my name = 
toast Mr. Carter has proposed. As regards the — 
I think there is still the same stuff in them as 1? “ne 
fathers, viz., honesty and pluck, and this we ong 
of late in the Matabele-land. As respects the , oH 
senior service we have not had much opportunity i “weed 
of letting them show their talent and worth, o 4 on 
no doubt if they were called upon to do their du a 
would do it. Respecting ourselves I prefer the vf al 
sional branch of the oe I 7 seen them 4, 
would not exchange for either of them. . 

Mr. W. A. Tivaen, in proposing the toast in. 
cal Profession said :—You will sympathise 
sure, when I tell you that I feel very diffi ge fallen 
to propose the toast, after the remarks whic F you ate 
from our worthy President.‘ [ am, as most oF etiring 
aware, at most times a bashful man, and 4 detent 
disposition, and had I known that the Presi "aid should 
to allude to me in the feeling manner — ec to-day, 
have gracefully slid under the table. pen of the 
honored by the prescnce of only one That aspect of 
medical profession, | am sorry to Say. and inasmuch 
our gathering is not up to our usual form, igh with your 
as that gentleman comes from a distance I wi 
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ission, sir, to acquaint him with the fact that we 


: are often honored on these occasions by the presence of 
i juminaries in his profession hailing from Owens College, 
from the Manchester pathological, and other medical 
societies of this city. Circumstances have prevented 
ss them from beiug present this evening. Dr. Delepine 
- although absent in body is present in spirit-—-so are 
f other members of the profession who have been present 
on former occasions. Nevertheless ‘I wish to place upon 

. the shoulders of Dr. Kingsbury the onus of responding 
oe for a profession second to none in the world. It has for 
d its object the cure of the frames in which the souls of 

vith men in this world are encased, and next to that of 
7 the ministry I think there can be no nobler vocation 
e. I than the one of ministering and attending to the sick 
~ Hae and lame of the human species. Following on that 
me gentlemen, and I may be traversing a divergent path, I 
ure caim is the position of the veterinary surgeon. He has 
‘the to attend and prescribe for the sick and the maimed and 
le in the suffering dumb animal, and though we have been 
the charged in certain high quarters with want of feeling 
= and proper appreciation of the suffering of dumb animals, 
I declare that charge to bea libel on the profession. 

time Veterinary surgeons of the present day I hold are 
stive sufficiently educated and have sufficient feeling hearts to 
and place their patients in a position of the least possible 
who suffering. Well, as the members of our own profession 
stive well know, the veterinary science as a science is very 
shire young, and after its birth in this country it depended 
exis- for sustenance to a very great extent upon many liberal 
our members of what we always have had the honor, and [ 
u can hope for all time we may have the honor of calling our 
ring sister profession. They helped us in our swaddling 
say, clothes, when we were in breeks, and so until we attain- 

all” | ed our majority, and they are helping us now, and I hope 
posed | that some of them will in return acknowledge that the 
allent | poor veterinary surgeon has in some few instances been 
ynded of assistance to the profession of human medicine and 


surgery. In pathology, in the light of the prevention 
and suppression of diseases communicable from animals 
toman, I think there is before both professions acting 
inconcert a bright and a noble future. When we are 
told that the curse of the bovine animal, tuberculosis, is 
0 easily transmitted from auimals or their products to 
mau, itis essential I think that some supervision on the 
part of the veterinary profession should be exercised as 
to the fitness of the flesh of animals slaughtered for 
iman consumption. This has been alluded to in the 
President’s address this afternoon. We have, I am bound 
to say, and I know my friend will excuse me in 
wylng so, through the instrumentality in the first in- 
stance of agitation on the part of the Lancashire V.M.A., 
audin the second place through the continued exertions of 
our friend and colleague Mr. Councillor Locke, been able 
place an ordinary butcher from the position of in- 
Spector of meat, for what we may term the second city 
our country, and in lieu of him we have succeeded in 
tbtaining the appointment of a qualified veterinary 
‘urgeon ; and I think we of this society may be pardon- 
We exult at such a result. When we are told that 

the 0818 18 so easily and so often communicated from 
wer animals to man I fee) that that disease alone 

in th Warrant the installation of a veterinary surgeon 
on Position of meat inspector in all boroughs and 
mee €s of this country. Far be it from me to dispute 
, ae of the medical man to decide what is fit for 
the care sUmPtion, but in determining as to whether 
wr teens of a given animal is the host of disease 
lay be communicable from animals to man, 
Vith then be associated in his investigations 
| ask Sterinary surgeon before deciding upon the case. 


yu to drink to the health and future prosperity of 


Dr. Kinaspury thanked the members very sincerely 
for their cordiality in associating his name with the toast 
of the medical profession. He thought that both profes- 
sions should be regarded as one, as both were specialists. 
With respect to Mr. W. A. Taylor’s remarks that the veteri- 
nary profession had been charged with cruelty to their 
patients, he said such charges were strange to him, but 
charges of cruelty were frequently made against the 
medical profession. He spoke of the rapid strides both 
professions had made within the last few years, and that 
although the veterinary profession had received no re- 
ward for the good they had done society, they would not 
regret their pecuniary loss if they advanced their science 
and their mind for the good of thehuman race. He said 
they were all largely indebted to Mr. Councillor Locke. 
He hoped the members would see their way to contribute 
something to the British Institute of Preventive Medi- 
cine ata future time. He asked the members to drink 
most heartily tv the success of the veterinary profession 
coupling with it the name of Prof. Williams. 

Prof. WILLIAMs in responding said I can assure you 1 
feel exactly as the professor of the Clinical College did 
when the National Veterinary Society was entertained 
by the Lord Provost and Council of Edinburgh. He 
said “ I would much rather perform a surgical operation 
on any person present than make a speech”’ | feel in 
that same conditioa because what I might have said has 
already been said by the first two gentlemen Mr. W. A. 
Taylor and Dr. Kingsbury. Nevertheless I happen to 
have lived during an earlier period than some of you, but 
before I say anything about that I may say that had 
Mr. Wragg, President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, been here this evening he would more fully 
have represented our profession in size, appearance, and 
in eloquence. He would have done greater justice tu the 
toast than Ican. I remember the days when glanders 
and pleuro-pneumonia were a source of income to the 
veterinary surgeon. We have done much for the 
preventive medicine. We have abolished many diseases ; 
but where is our reward. It is all very well to do what 
we can for the human race and the lower animals, but 
we have to» live. I maintain the public does not 
appreciate what we have done for them in any way, 
and more than that the Government have not apprecia- 
ted us. We are on the point of being ignored, and the 
profession should resist this. We have done much for 
the prevention of diseases among our own patients, and 
we should maintain our rights in this direction. Look 
how in the matter of Swine Plague, we are being super- 
seded. It is right and proper to be patriotic, but where 
are you going to get bread and butter for your children / 
I thank you for coupling my name with the profession. 
I have been a long time a member of it, and I am proud 
to be here amongst you again. Allow me to thank you 
for the kind mauner in which you have proposed my 
health, and let me trust that for many years to come I 
shall have the pleasure of meeting you here. 

Mr. E. FavLgkNeER in proposing the toast of the 
Muncipal Authorities said, I feel somewhat handicapped 
by our President owing to his very charitable manner 
in complimenting one upon being eloquent before I have 
made an attempt. I have both honour and pleasure in 
proposiug that we drink to the good health and success 
of those who devote time and thought to the due per- 
formance of their civic duties, who endeavour to serve 
the established weal, and make strenuous efforts that our 
lives shall be better, healthier, and happier than they 
have been in the past. By these efforts I think they 
prove themselves benefactors, good citizens, and well 
worthy of all the honour we can do them. With this 
toast I have great pleasure in coupling the name of 
Mr. Councillor Locke, a gentleman thoroughly well 
known in the profession and I venture to assert well 


hr, lege and to couple with it the name of 
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i" t very much indebted to him for the tact, judgement, and | and he thought the social intercourse of professions so 
% 7, endeavours he has made to carry a point which has been | allied as the medical and veterinary had been of great 
pending for » great number of years, and as a profession | benefit to both. He therefore asked the members to 
I am sure Mr. Locke has the very best wishes of all of | drink to the toast with all honors to the guests, coupling 
us for the great benefits we have derived since his entry | with it the names of Mr. Smelt and Mr. Usher. 
upon his duties as councillor. I ask you to drink to| Mr. Smeur in responding said he believed the general 
the health of the Municipal Authorities coupling with it | public did recognise the services which had been render. 
the name of Mr. Councillor Locke. ; ed by the veterinary profession, but he could notanswer 
Mr. Councillor Locks, in responding said :--I regret | for the Government. He considered the veterinary pro. 
exceedingly that I am the only member of the Municipal | fession had attained its present position through its own 
Authorities here to réspond to that toast. Wehad hoped | energy. He was exceedingly obliged to the members for 
that this dinner would have been graced by the presence | the honor in coupling his name with the toast. 
of the Lord Mayor, and I feel sure that if he had come; Mr. Jonzs in a few chosen words proposed the toast 
the Veterinary profession would have given him a right | of the ladies, and Mr. Buckley responded. 
royal welcome. Alderman J. F. Roberts is unwell, I am 
sorry to say, or he would have been present with us. 


He is Chairman of the Markets Committee, a committee 
that do a good deal towards the inspection and protec- THE CENTRAL 
tion of the meat. With regard to the meat supply I beg VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


to thank Mr. Faulkner for the kind manner in which he 
has spoken of the duties appertaining to the office of 
Councillor, and also of my efforts to further the interests | An ordinary general meeting of the Society was held 
of this profession. Yvu all know that since I have been | on Thursday evening, the Ist. inst., at the Royal College 
a member one very great change has taken place. 1 do| of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, W.C. Mr. 
not claim it has been due to myself. I believe it had | A. Prudames, the president, occupied the chair, and the 
been mooted before, but 1t wanted someone to back it up. | other Fellows present were Messrs. A. L. Butters, R. But- 
I am pleased to say some of the members of the Markets | ler, A.V.D., Jno. A. W. Dollar, Henry Edgar, A. E. Gost- 
Committee very ably supported me, with the result that | ling, Thos. C. Garry, J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, Professor F. 
a veterinary surgeon has been appointed chief Inspector | Hobday, W. Hunting, R. C. Irving, J. Kettle, A.V.D., 
of meat in Manchester. We have had under consider- | F. W. Kendall, Prof. Macqueen, F. C. Mahon (hon. sec.), 
ation at the present time an assistant Inspector. We|P.McOnie, Prof. J. Penberthy, F. Raymond, A.V.D, 
find the work cannot be done in that efficient manner it | H. G. Rogers, W. Roots, J. Rowe (hon. treas.), W. Stape- 
ought to be done and it had been decided that the! ley, H. Singleton, and W. Willis; also the following 
Assistant Inspector should be a butcher. I of course | visitors, viz., Messrs. Morgan Evans, W. Robertson, C.J. 
could not listen to this, I told the Chairman and Com- | Reakes. 

mittee that I should most certainly oppose the resolution,| On the motion of Captain Raymond, seconded by Mr. 
and I did so on Wednesday, and I am pleased to say [| H. Edgar, the minutes of the previous meeting were 
received the almost unanimous support of the Council. | taken as read and were signed by the chairman. 

That subject will be referred within the next fortnight 

to the Committee, and I assure you I shall have very CoRRESPONDENCE. 

great opposition. At the same time I felt that by peg- The Hon. Smcretary (Mr. F. C. Mahon) announced 
ging away and shewing the Committee the desirability | that he had received a postcard from Prof. T. Walley, 
in this case of appointing a veterinary surgeon to that Edinburgh, regretting his inability to attend; an 
very onerous post I showed to them that it was a moral | acknowledgment re Defence Society from Mr. J. Wilson 
impossibility for a butcher to hold his position as wellas Barker; Captain Raymond wrote under date the 28th 
a a veterinary surgeon. I believe I can carry the point. | ult. :—“ Having nearly reached the top of the departmen- 
e, Of course it will be a happy day for me and for tal rota for foreign service, I may be called upon at no dis- 
on you when we know the meat inspector is a veterinary | tant period to serve abroad. As this will prevent the 
| surgeon. Regarding the Municipal duties generally 1 | fulfilment of my dutigS as a member of your Council, | 


2 


ih) assure you they are not to be treated lightly. Weare sup- | beg to inform you of my intention to retire at the end Abe 
Mi posed to be members of about three Committees and about | of the professional year. My desire is to put the Coun- the fol 
| eight or nine sub-committees, meeting two or three times | cil to as little inconvenience as possible in selecting my W A : 
4 a month, besides ordinary Council meetings, and of successor in June.” A Mr T 
4 course the necessary journeys we have to make vccasion- | The CuarrMan thanked Captain Raymond for his WRO: 
4 ally. I thank you all for the very kind manner in which | considerate action in thus early intimating his intention Bie “a 
you have proposed the health of the Municipal Body, and | to retire. 
ah also for coupling my name in such a very able manner. Captain Raymonv: No thanks are required. Mr Pj 
oe Mr. T. GREAVEs in proposing the toast of the President | ‘er, 
si said, it was fortunate for him that it was a little ioast Tae Derence Society. 
4 and not the extensive subject Mr. Locke has had to The Hoy. Secretary stated that in accordance wit 


a respond to. He considered the President was the right Mr. Hurndall’s resolution passed at the preceding meet Coa ke 


wa man in the right place, and that his year of office would ing, he had sent 110 postcards to different enya Of the x, 
- be a credit to the Association. individually, and to the veterinary societies of Gre MW. 
hig The PRESIDENT in responding expressed his gratitude Britain and Ireland, asking whether they were a and 
ie to the members for their very great kindness to him, to support the National Veterinary Benevolen F INT 
? he two objects 0 
ye since he became a member of the Association. Mutual Defence Society providing t aad and that 
stinet, 


& a Mr. Dacre, in proposing the toast of the visitors, said | the society were kept separate and 


he had proposed various toasts during his membership | subscriptions given for the purposes of defence sho 


defence fun 


of the Association but never before that of the visitors. | be solely applied to those purposes, the 
He had great pleasure in doing so, as he thought that | being unlimited in amount.. He had recel¥ 
the prosperity of the society had teen largely due to the | from 23 gentlemen intimating their vilinge™ on this hoe he 
presence of professional gentlemen and others at their | tribute to the Society if it were re-establish dit ap- forty — 
yearly meetings. He said that none of the visitors | altered basis. As to six other answers to ao to 8 the = 


were more welcome than those of the medical profession, | peared that the writers did not see their way ¢ 
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distinct separation of the objects of the Society named. 
He had replies from six veterinary associations promising 
to lay the matter before their respective societies, name- 
ly, the Yorkshire, the Southern Counties, the National, 
the National Benevolent and Defence, the Lancashire, 
and the Midland Counties. 

Mr. Roprnsoy, secretary of the Lincolnshire Society, 
wrote :—* The subject of the proposed alteration in the 
constitution of the N.V. Benevolent and Defence Socy 
was considered by my society at its meeting on the 22nd 
February. There was a general expression of opinion in 
favour of the proposed alteration and, therefore, I am 
directed to say that if a new association be formed on 
the lines suggested by the- Central V M.S. we are pre- 
pared to give it practical support. It was thought that 
in any negotiations with the existing society every con- 
sideration should be shown towards an Association that 
has been of considerable advantage to the profession, and 
that an alteration in the basis of that society would be 
preferable to joining a new association.” 

Mr. B. Frzer, Uppingham, wrote stating that “he 
was already a member of the N.V. Benevolent and 
Defence Socy. but he did not see why the two things 
(benevolence and defence) should not be kept separate. 
At the same time he hoped that the existing association 
would be strengthened by the addition of new members 
rather than a new society should be formed.” 

Mr. SHEATHER, Regent’s Park, wrote that as a mem- 
ber of the N.V. Benevolent and Defence Socy. he recog- 
vised the need of a defence fund absolutely dissevered 
fom a benevolent fund, remarking that while the rules 
of the society admitted of a transfer of money from the 
defence to the benevolent fund there could be no reverse 
transference. 

The Hoy. Src. had also received a communication 
from Mr. James Douglas Stewart who wrote from New 
South Wales :—Dear sir, would you be good enough to 
forward me a copy of the rules and regulations of your 
Society, in order that I may be guided by them in my 
forts to establish a veterinary medical association in the 
colony of New South Wales.’’ 

The CoarRMAN :—I think there can be no objection 
tocomply with Mr. Stewart’s request. It is rather an 
honour to know that our kiusmen across the sea so much 
value what we do here that they would like to follow in 
our footsteps. 

The Hon. Secretary was directed to comply with Mr. 
Stewart’s request. 


ELECTION oF FELLOWs. 


A ballot resulted in the unanimous election en bloc of 
. following gentlemen as Fellows of the Society: Mr. 
." Williamson, M.R.C.V.S., Willesden Lane, N.W. ; 
Wooff, M.R.C.V.8., Greenwich; Mr. Craft, 
. C.V.S., 24 London Street, Reading; Mr. S. L. 
rier M.R.C.V.S., Royal Veterinary College, N.W. ; 
H. Cordy, M.R.C.V.S., 382 City Road, E.C. ; and 

-P. Easte, M.R.C.V.S., 96 Gray’s Inn Road, E.C. 


H. H. Whitlamsmith, M.R.C.V.S., 419 New 
tithe Soe? S.E., was nominated for election as a Fellow 


We ety. His nominators were Prof. Macqueen, 
Stapley, and Mr. Prudames. 


INTESTINAL CALCULI OF THE HORSE. 
By A. L. Burrers, M.R.C.V.S. 


LE Resumep Discussion. 
Thich he DGAR said there -were one or two points to 
le mention to allude which time did not permit of 
itenes ing at the previous meeting. He had un- 
the tage Coe to bring with him the specimen in 
which he had previously adverted. That 


large calculus when taken from the horse weighed 28lb., 
and afterwards by evaporation of moisture 26lb., and it 
measured in diameter 6 inches one way and 74 inches 
the other. The horse, so far as he had heen able to 
ascertain, had only one attack of iliness two or three 
days before it died. It was in constant work. It be- 
longed to a miller who fed it with a good deal of bran as 
he fed his other horses both before and since the death 
of the one in question, and yet he never had another 
case of calculus. Pretty unanimous evidence went to 
prove that there must be a foreign object to forma 
nucleus and there must bea material to add to that nucleus 
until it developed into a calculus. This had special 
reference to phosphatic calculi. A third cause was, it 
seemed to him, necessary to account for calculi and that 
was some abnormal or morbid condition of the intes- 
tines predisposing to their formation. Unquestionably 
the evidence was not sufficient to enable them to say 
that, without this morbid condition, horses fed on bran 
would have these stones formed in their intestines. If 
eight or ten cases of calculi occurred in bran-fed horses 
within a few months and then no more cases followed, 
even though the quantity of bran subsequently given 
was reduced, bran could hardly be said to have caused 
the calculi entirely. Of course they were agreed that 
bran was an article of diet which contained more phos. 
phates that any other food possibly could, and for that 
reason it must accelerate the growth of calculi. With 
regard to the length of time it took for these stones to 
develop they were at present utterly in the dark. They 
knew not whether it took weeks or months. In the case 
of oat-hair calculi Professor Penberthy was of opinion 
that they arouse from a centre—from nuclei. He (Mr. 
Edgar) thought otherwise. It seemed to him that a 
compression occurred somewhere iu the bowels so as to 
produce calculi, otherwise he did not see how these 
markings or convolutions which they noticed in these 
stones were formed in them. As to symptoms he had 
never been able to say that there was any one particular 
symptom diagnostic of calculi. The one noticed most 
was probably the sitting on haunches, but then the same 
thing was observable in other cases of abdominal lesions 
where calculi were absent. He had also noticed the 
symptom described by Mr. Hurndall, that of straining 
against the wall but this, too, was done in other cases. 
The only certain way of diagnosing calculi seemed to 
him to be by rectal examination. With respect to treat- 
ment, of course that must depend upon the nature of 
the case they had in hand. As to operating, he asked 
whether a private practitioner would be justified in 
advising his client to put his horse under an operation 
for the removal of intestinal calculus. This was the 
important point they had to consider; not what they 
would like to do but what must be their advise to their 
clients. If they said “undoubtedly this horse has cal- 
culus, and the best thing is for it to be operated upon so 
that the calculus may be removed,” and if they got their 
client’s consent to the operation, what was the prospect / 
In all probability the horse would die. Of course, where 
gentlemen had large studs under their entire charge, or 
were veterinary surgeons in the army, they were able 
practically to do as they liked. Not so the private prac- 
titioner. As to other treatment, he had on one or two 
occasions tried an injection of eserine, but not with very 
satisfactory results. With regard to indigestion, were 
they of opinion that indigestion was the primary cause 
of these calculi forming! Was it the morbid or abnor-. 
mal condition of the digestive organs which acelerated 
the formation of these calculi, or did the calculi produce 
the indigestion. It was not alwaysin the poor emaciated 
animals that these stonesformed. He had known calculi 
in horses that were fat and in. apparently remarkably 
good condition—horses that seemed to be doing as well as 


they possibly could. (Applause). 
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: Captain Raymonp said that Mr. Edgar asked whether | prevent egress of the bowel contents. The wounds in the he 
| in the event of calculus being diagnosed in the bowels a | abdominal walls, the muscular and skin wounds were as: 
ite veterinary surgeon would be justified in advising his| then brought together. After disinfection, the parts it ¢ 
Per client to have an operation performed. Well, it seemed | were powdered with iodoform and tannin, and 4 wit 
: y. to him (Captain Raymond) that in certain circumstances | dressing of sublimate wool was applied over the ma 
14 ae it was about the only thing that could be done, but it | whole wound. The animal received a large dose of des 
bi was not a thing that he had ever done himself. Suppose | opium in order to keep it as quiet as possible. Re. the 
hee they had a large calculus which blocked the circulation | covery appeared to be complete withia about four- Was 
ae in some part of the intestine, suppose they diagnosed the | teen to twenty days. The bowels acted, he believed, had 
ah ease and felt sure that the calculus was there. Suppose | on the fifth or sixth day. The animal was kept entirely dog 
pis their client said “what shall I do, the horse is going to | on a milk diet after the operation, and the first dressing nect 
F . i die.”’ Well, it seemed to him that in such an emergency | was not removed for three days. There was a slight rise an 
4 ¥ they were justified in saying, “ Well, there is just a| in temperature—a rise of 14 or 2 degrees a day after the by 
| ‘ chance of the horse pulling through if I operate upon 1t, | operation, but that gradually subsided, and the animal dom 
bef ih if I open the abdomen and attempt to remove the calcu- | within three weeks appeared to be completely recovered. whe' 
re lus.” That was the ultimate limit they had yet reached | He believed that in these cases some difficulty was opel 
be te in abdominal surgery. Perhaps in course of time with | occasionally experienced, apart from the danger of peri- suc 
ae better practice and better notions they would be able to | tonitis, in securing union of the abdominal walls, but in weul 
y i operate more effectively. He did not see why they | this case union was quite perfect. The reason he coul 
ie be should not. mentioned these details was to show that it was possible, all s 
4 reo Mr. Doxtar said he was sorry that he had not been | ia the dog at least, to successfully effect laparotomy where opers 
Be a present at the last meeting when Mr. Butters introduced | considerable disturbance already existed, ard all that was inten 
ae ’ H the subject of intestinal calculi in the horse, and that he | requisite was the thorough carrying out of anti-septic them 
i i had not followed the discussions so closely as he covld| precautions. (Applause.) } Mr 
gee ka have wished, nor could he, from his own personal know-| Captain RaymMonp, may I just ask a question. [ did exper 
Bhai i ledge, hope to throw much direct light on the subject. | not quite catch whether you told us where the incision had | 
wei: An experience which he had whilst in France might, | was made in the abdominal walls, and another thing | resem 
Li * however, be of some slight value. The point to which he | would like to know as to the manner of the suture in the Dolla 
(ay 7 desired to refer was the surgical method of procedure in, | intestine, what kind of a suture did you put in? Pre 
/ and the precautions required by, an operation such as| Mr. Dow.ar, the suture, I believe, was ordinary suture, had pi 
Bt} had been forecasted by Mr. Edgar and also by Captain | but the stitches were inserted very close together, and the anyth 
“ha Raymond. He saw Professor Cadiot operate on a dog! one of ordinary catgut was ample, the incision was the de 
Me which had swallowed a large stone. The usual symp- | slightly to the right side of the “linea alba,” and began of tim 
. ty toms of obstruction of the bowels had supervened. They | just behind the ensiform cartilage, and was carried back experi 
pha: ‘ commenced with colicky pain and weak, frequent, run- | for a distance of about three inches. : experi 
ay ning down pulse, so that the animal, about twelve hours| The CaarRMAN: One question [ should like to ask Mr. There 
Li after the accident showed signs of collapse. At that} Dollar. I did not notice whether he told us when the perito: 
ay time it was brought to the clinique. 1t had been seen | ligature used round the bowel to prevent the faecal mat- Was 0 
BR: to swallow the stone, and so no doubt of its presence | ter passing was removed. : ) than 
5 t existed, and Professor Cadiot determined to imme-|} Mr. Dottar: That ligature was removed immediately the ho 
oe diately perform laparotomy. The rectum was first | after inserting the sutures into the vowel itself. _ had lit 
i cleared as far as possible, and attempts made by insert- Lieut. E. R. C. Burtxr said that at their previvus what d 
f fi iug the finger to establish the position of the stone in | meeting, Mr. Rogerson gave them a description of how cavity 
i R! the abdomen. That, however, was found impracticable | he operated upon a horse and, although the animal did on the 
he and it not being possible to feel the stone from without | not recover, yet he completed his operation and establish- they of 
4 through the walls of the abdomen it was concluded that | ed the correctuess of his diagnosis. That he (Mr. Butler) Ingesta 
ah: it was very far forward at some point within the small | thought was as far as they had got in the horse as yet on 
‘4 intestine. The seat of operation was therefore well | with regard to these iptestinal calculi. He had assist ways 
‘ forward in the abdomen. After thoroughly cleansing | at certain operations’regarding the abdominal oe ~ — 
i the parts and shaving off the hair, the neighbourhood was | Army horses, and it seemed to him that they h Al the 
1 ae washed with soap solution, then with ether and alcohol, | superable difficulties yet to overcome. The mary “ne 
ry a and fiually with sublimate. The skin was next divided, | difficulty was the position of their wound. The ines bet f e 
ha the abdominal muscles broken through with the fingers | he believed, had had great success in operating 10 iid ot rw - 
) and the peritoneum incised. A finger being inserted, | cases through the vagina, but in the male that +“ m th 
‘ the stone was found after a little manipulation and the | apply. Sometimes the incision was made thseeg rw en 
‘ loop of bowel containing it drawn forward. The intes-| flank between the last rib ‘and the anterol we of the 
: yi tine was laid on cloths soaked in sublimate solution. It | spinous process of the ilium. That, he thought, soc a counten 
oe was next incised in its long diameter and the stone re- | best position. On the dissecting-room table it , a 
ah moved. This measured about an inch and three-quar- | very easy matter to make that wound oo to the Dortun} 
rs 4 ters in length and about three-quarters of an inch in| through the abdominal walls, and the dept in ee 
HK 1 circumference. Then the bowel was thoroughly cleansed, | peritoneum was from half to three-quarters of as | , e 
wf emptied as far as possible of its contents and a ligature | but in the live subject if they o rated aoa = to | fawor I 
Y. applied to the portion in front of the point operated | rib and the angle of the ilium the thickness t a! This | Notwith 
aq on, in order to prevent the contents of the afferent part | penetrate was about two inches to the aonerte . more fl it wag Jj 
Me of the bowel passing through prematurely, and soiling | greatly increased the difficulty of the opera  weeee hight 5 
\ the wound. Thelatter having been thoroughly cleansed, | over the muscles there ran in two Megs me | renoved 
e the edges were brought together with bichromatised cat- | they operated in that region, and being © 4 Pd minal | the great 
ia gut, care been taken that the free edges of the bowel | loose connective tissue, the slopes of the aa.) ‘ud clea 
were not simply brought into apposition, but that each | muscle formed very readily pockets on ae wound of most 4 
was doubled in towards the lumen of the tube to a slight | that came away from the wound ; and i without any be the bn 
extent before the sutures were inserted. In that way the | such magnitude it was not possible t> do he ap Prof : 
serous coat of one edge lay in contact with that of the discharge. The position for a successful inet aa oned. Word or t 
other, in a direction perpendicular to the circumference | to him to be therefore at the point Po ovad hed experience bowel 
of the bowel. That precaution was necessary in order to | From one or two cases in whic! he | 


| 
: 
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he found there was no great difficulty in such an animal 


was diagnosed. He did not belong to that party who 
believed that the horse’s peritoneum was more susceptible 
to damage than any other. If they compared the 
operations involving the peritoneum of the horse with 
similar operations in other animals they would find the 
per centage of such operations in the horse ext-emely 
low. To discourage operation because of suspected 
greater susceptibility of the horse’s peritoneum to disease 
or irritation, was to go beyond the facts of the case. 
They knew perfectly well what could be done in the pig, 
and in the dog, but, excepting operations on the womb 
of the mare, how many times had the peritoneum of the 
horse been interfered with? It was scarcely fair to class 
cases of difficult foaling requiring embryotomy—an ex- 
amples of peritoneal surgery. In bowel obstruction the 
patient was not in the same condition as a mare that 
had been stugggling to foal for some hours. Coming to 
the more direct application of abdominal surgery as in 
the castration of abdominal cryptorchids, Professor Mac- 
queen said, he had had a little experience in that oper- 
ation, and he must say that the horses did not suffer 
remarkably and he had brought part of the bowel out- 
side frequently without having lost a case. He believed 
there was no danger so long as strict cleanliness was 
observed. If ingesta escaped into the peritoneal cavity 
he had no doubt there would be greater danger. He did 
not agree with the statement that the proper region for 
laparotomy was the abdominal floor. He believed that 
success would attend the operation if conducted high-up, 
| because the natural support of the abdominal wall would 
_ be gained and there would be less danger of hernia. 

The Presmpent: Before calling upon Mr. Butters to re- 

| ply to the criticisms on his able and practical paper, I will 
take the opportunity of thanking him. It has called forth 
a good discussion which has cleared some obscure points 
and fixed other well-known facts upon our memories. While 
agreeing with Professor Penberthy and other speakers 
that a special diathesis must be in existence, indeed 
necessary for the formation of intestinal calculi, there 
must also be the materials present for their formation, 
and in every well authenticated case I have known it has 
been derived from bran, although it does not therefore 
follow that every animal eating bran must have calculi. 


= as a dog, in a the abdomen and successfully closing 
wed itagain; but in the case of a horse they had to contend 
with the great weight of the intestine. If they could 
An manage to keep the abdominal walls in the position 
at described and also open on the median line, he thought 
om they would be taking a great ste» forward. How this 
was to be done he did not see at present. Mr. Dollar 
4 had mentioned that a large dose of opium was given the 
= dog to which be referred, but such treatment was not 
rd necessary in his (Mr. Butler’s) opinion. A dog, after such 
oo an operation would recover very well without opium and 
the by means of a simple suspensory band round the ab- 
mal domen. What he wished to invite opinions upon was 
red. whether it was we to 
mn at the median line in the horse and close it 
p again. They knew that a slight support 
is weuld sustain a large hernia for instance, and if they 
» he could by means of bandages so sustain it, he was not at 
ible all sure that they could not do so in the case of an 
haene operative wound. When the opportunity offered he 
| Was intended trying this experiment, and he would report to 
eptic them the result. (Applause). 
Mr. Ropertson related a case of which he had personal 
I did experience where a s.ccessful operation of laparotomy 
ision had been performed upon a young retriever, the case 
ng I — in many respects that mentioned by Mr. 
| ar. 
on Professor PENBERTHY said that experimental research 
iture, had proved that, with ordinary care, they might do almost 
d the anything to the peritoneum of the dog. Laparotomy in 
was the dog had, he believed, been performed many thousands 
began of times, the dog was the subject chosen tu carry out the 
back experiment of cutting into the intestines; and indeed, 
experimenters had found the dog a capital patient. 
kk Mr. There were varying degrees of susceptibility of the 
n the peritoneum, and he believed that the horse’s peritoneum 
| mat- was one which was more susceptible to inflammation 
than that of the dog, and that of the sheep more than 
intely the horse, while the peritoneum of the cx aud the pig 
had little or no susceptibility at all. It did not matter 
yyivus vhat dirty farrier put his dirty finger into the peritoneal 
¢ how cavity of the pig, or whether the intestines came out 
‘al did on the litter or not, the pig nearly always did well. If 
sblish- they opened into the flank of the cow and let some of the 
sutler) Ingesta escape into the peritoneal cavity, they found | 
as yet comparatively little harm done. He had, however, 
ssisted always understood that the peritoneum of the horse 
vity in would not allow of any such interference. Abdominal 
ad iD- surgery in the human subject had reached such a pitch | 
t, great that people said that with human beings almost every- 
‘rench, thing could be done if ordinary cleanliness was observed, 
certaiD but he did not think they could make a direct inference 
jid not u the dog to the horse, or reason exactly on the same 
igh the ground, He thought that this might prove a little | 
inferior tangerous, independent alike of dealing with the weight 
was the of the intestine or the wound. Personally he should | 
was & Muntenance the operation as a last resort, and he 
essfully believed that some of them would have an early op- | 
to the | portunity of performing it and reporting the result. So_ 
| ery successful operations in the case of 
the u very few. He believed that Pro- | 
phad tO | had been successful in one operation. | 
a. This ,Wwithstanding what had been said about it, he thought | 


It Was likely that the peritoneal cavity in the horse | 


removed opened, and successfully, and the calculus 
? but diagnosis would, in his opinion, constitute 
wide difticulty. A sharp knife could cut anything, 
a “anliness assisting nature would bring about 
be the “ny Tepair. He considered that diagnosis would 
ae 80 far as this operation was concerned. 
Yord or ¢ a Macquexzn said, he should first like to add a 
of bowel Wo 1u support of early interference in all cases 
obstruction in the horse, when the condition 


The same speaker stated that 79 per cent. of horses were 
fed upon bran, but I do not think this is applicable to 
horses fed in the country, certainly not in that part in 


| which I reside ; this may account for the comparatively 


few cases net withthere. My theory of their formation 
is that some animals possess a special power to dissolve 
the phosphates by means of an excess of alkali without a 
counterbalancing one to assimilate them, thus we have a 
saturated solution which readily precipitates or crystal- 
lises around any nucleus which may be present. The 
time occupied in their formation must depend on cireum- 
stances, particularly those associated with diet. All 
appear agreed that the difficulty of diagnosis is great, 
although a combined set of symptoms with the history 
of the case may lead us to form a correct one very 
frequently, but we shall not be always right. I have 
met with a form of calculus-like deposit to which our — 
essayist has not alluded. It occurred in an aged grey 
mare, the property of a miller. There were the usual 
symptoms of impaction of the bowels, but without an 
inflammatory condition ; on examining per rectum found 
a mass of densely impacted, sandy material, made up of 
the same pbosphatic substance as a true calculus. 
Although I succeeded in removing a considerable quan- 
tity | was unable to effectually clear the passage ; after 
three days’ treatment advised slaughter. In making the 
post-mortem found more than a foot of the small colon 
ughtly impacted with the same substance. I will now 
ask Mr. Butters to reply to the remarks of the previous 
speakers. 

Mr. Burrers in reply, reminded the meeting that he 


| 
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; 5 had always regarded his paper as simply introductory, | disease, that the presence of calculus was to be diagnosed, 
+} therefore he claimed absolution for having omitted some | Even then they were apt to be mistaken, for sometimes ; 
4 vints which had been raised during the course of the | animals which passed no foeces for three or four days, showed h 
fb iscussion. To have dealt with the subject of intestinal | all the symptoms of calculi, and yet the post-mortem . 
2 calculi in the horse exhaustively would have required a | examination revealed no calculus. He was much struck C 
4 ; paper four-times the length of his, and even then, the | with an observation of Mr. Rogerson relating to post- b 
Bo i: theme might not have been exhausted. Mr. Edgar and | mortem examinations. That gentlemau considered that ] 
k q the President had related interesting cases in which they | they were not observant enough at those examinations v 
L considered that they had found a form of calculi which | with a view to the discovery of calculi, and he was of pe 
oY he had not mentioned. With regard to Mr. Edgar’s| opinion that knackers were very ready to annex any- ra 
ai : discovery of an obstruction formed by a mass of hardened | thing they found which was likely to have a marketable e 
; feeces, he, (Mr. Butters) hardly thought this came uuder } value. Mr. Butters quite believed that cases of calculi fe 
; the head of calculi. Defining calculus as “lime” or | were more frequent than they were aware of. The subject th 
ah “ chalk stone,” he scarcely thought the word covered an | of operating, which he had merely mentioned in his essay, a 
aie | accumulation of hardened feces. If the mass was due | had been discussed and developed to a greater extent than 't} 
a to the action of phosphatic salts then it would come | he expected. He would not add anything to what had dic 
ai! under the head of mixed calculi—a very elastic term. | been already said. He was much obliged to Mr. Roger- fee 
a Mr. Rogerson was somewhat sceptical as to oat-hair | son for giving them an account of how he operated, but to 
ny calculi forming without the aid ofanucleus. He knew | could have wished that the details had been fuller. The ng 
4 that Mr. Rogerson had devoted considerable time and | fact that he had been able to remcve a calculus from an pes 
4 study to this subject, and he was not only much indebted | animal during life proved that the thing could be done, am 
as to him for the Sos of many specimens, but also for ; and, further, the case quoted by Professor Macqueen one 
ab many valuable hints, for the manner in which those | who had operated successfully upon a horse, must always ult 
itt specimens were an and for the way in which ke | afford them encouragement, for he held this: [f it was pose 
Sit searched for nuclei and found them. Still he, (Mr. Rut- | possible for one man to successfully perform an operation, Hu 
itt ters) adhered to his opinions and regarded oat-hair | it was quite possible for another man to follow in his oth 
rr calculi as simple accumulations occurring in the large | footsteps. (Applause.) dec: 
colon somewhat similar to those that gathered in the| Captain RaymMonp moved a hearty vote of thanks to the, 
small colon ; but it might be, as Professor Penberthy | Mr. Butters for his very able paper, remarking that he hen 
pointed out, that it was not always necessary that the | (Captain Raymond) had derived considerable benefit 
nucleus should be of a different material to the calculus | from the debate that evening. With regard to operative ale 
itself. He, (Mr. Butters) thought that in all cases of | surgery of the abdomen, he had acquired a great deal last 
oat-hair calculi they would find the calculi mixed with | more knowledge that night than he could have gleaned Sou 
} phosphates. He held that these could not be formed | by many days’ reading of books. If it so happened that late 
without a nucleus of amore or less chemical composition, | he came across a case of calculus, a suitable case in which vou! 
and that they were occasioned or determined by the | to operate, he had made up his mind from the informa- The: 
presence of the nucleus. Mr. Edgar mentioned the case | tion he had gained to attempt the operation. If he had thou 
of a horse which was one amongst many fed entirely on | not been present that evening to hear the discussion he a8 to 
bran, and was the only horse in which a calculus formed. | should not have thought of doing so. cour 
This was an instance in which no doubt, the conditions Mr. Hugnpatt seconded the motion, which was matt 
were favourable to the formatior: of calculi. They might | unanimously passed and suitably acknowledged by Mr. cums 
give an animal bran all its life and yet not have a cal- | Butters. at th 
culus unless there was a nucleus, and also a calcareous CLINICAL SPECIMENS. the n 
diathesis. What that was they hardly knew. Professor! Lieut. E. R. C. Burzer then introduced some matters opini 
Penberthy had explained: it to some extent, as had also | o¢ clinical interest producing and explaining specimens Veter 
their President. e thought they might leave the mat- | ang photographs . shoul 
ter where it was—as a morbid condition of the alimen- | after a short discussion. in which Mr. Rowe, Captain lowed 
tary canal, That there was this condition there could be Raymond, and Mr. Hypsting took part, the subjects were, migh 
He uo doubt, as shewn by the fact that althongh some | oy the motion of Prof. Macqueen, seconded by Mr. Stap- imply 
ig groups of horses had other conditions present, yet it was ley, deferred for further consideration until the next profe 
i only here and there one that developed calculi. Mr. | »eotin veteri 
ti Edgar asked as to the time which it took these calculi to Sale 
1 form. He, (Mr. Butters) could not say. He might, A Quzstion or ProresstonaL Hrtquetts. had Ie 
= however, tell them that a week or two ago he was shown Professor MacquEEN asked that Mr. Hurndall might Rot se 
a large phosphatic calculus weighing, perhaps, 4lbs. taken | be allowed to mention a breach of professional etiquette 0 ha 
from a two-year-old filly, which had the misfortune to | committed not by a member of the veterinary but of the instan 
. have its leg broken and was destroyed in consequence. | medical profession. subjec 
This calculus was discovered in the large colon. He| The CuarrmaN said that having regard to the lslé practi 
i thought whenever they had a fact like that, they might | hour, and to the fact that another meeting was — should 
i calculate that the length of the time needed in the for- | be held in that building which gentlemen present d bad they 
+ mation of calculi might be limited to months. It was /| to attend, it would be better if, after Mr. Hurndall va He me 
quite evident that in this case the calculus had been only | made his statement, discussion was postponed till trod w 
TS a a few months in forming. It was a well formed phos- | next meeting of the Society. hich minis 
i hatic calculus with a small piece of iron for its nucleus. Mr. Hugnpatt said he thought that the matter # 7 He ca 
Bar hen with regard to a Mr. Butters agreed with | he desired to bring under their notice was decors *, ae 
Ss Professor Macqueen and Mr. Hurndall that one symptom | attention, because he had always understood pnt the ing 
Se very frequent in all cases of obstruction of the bowel, | were certain unwritten ruies of etiquette which ve om to hear 
@ was the animal backing and resting its quarters against | arians observed in relation to the medical gamer Profesg 
ee the stall-post or wall of the stable; but he did not regard | which they expected to find reciprocally peor ig wh 
want. this as peculiarly diagnostic of calculus, as they got this | latter. He reminded them that last year’s ing to their 
i %. symptom in cages of ordinary impaction of the bowels. | Cup was won by a dog called “ Character, peg eH Matter, 
oe He agreed with Professor Macqueen that it was not by | Mr. Coke, of Buckland, near Southport. Up yo in the | Pte 
fe 2 one symptom, or two, but by acombination of symptoms | point a few weeks ago that dog stood. favour! the ¢ 
mi and, to a certain extent by the history of the progress of | betting for this year’s Waterloo Cup. he Id 
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running a week, ran in his gallops against a projecting | method of finding out whether fees were received by the 
branch in a thorn-hedge and scratched the cornea of | medical men in this case. If so it is just possible that 
his leit eye. This resulted in some serious inflammation | the attention of the Medical Council might be called to 
which was treated, according to The Sportsman, by Mr. | the circumstances. Anyhody can operate on dogs—it 
Coke or some of his subordinates. Thing:, however, | doesn’t matter who it is. 

became more serious, and through some cause or other Mr. HuRNDALL stated that up to the present he had 
the owner of the dog was induced or led to consult Dr. | been unable to ascertain whether any fees were paid or 
Williams, of Liverpool, a somewhat eminent ophthalmic | not, and now that the question had been brought before 
surgeon. The case was gone into by him, and he called | the public, he was afraid the task of discovering this 

in consultafion Dr. Bickerton of Liverpool, als» an | would be rendered still more difficult. He might how- 

ophthalmic surgeon. The dog was subjected to chloro- | ever say that he did not think Mr. John Coke was a mau 

form, and to an operation. Mr. Hurndall explained | to receive services from anyone without paying for them, 
that his information was solely derived from the writings | nor did he think that the medical men consulted would 

of “ Vindex,”’ the coursing contributor to The Sportsman. | have gone to the trouble they did merely for the sake of 

fhe dog was put under an operation the nature of which | making an experimental operation. 

did not transpire. Still things did not proceed satis- Mr. Dotar seconded the motion, which was ed 

factorily, and the dcg was ultimately brought to London | to; and a vote of thanks to the Chairman ended the 

to Sir Gian Critchett. Well, in all the reports relating | proceedings. 

to this dog and its treatment no mentioned was made of : 

apy veterinary surgeon having been consulted. He 


waited with some interest to ascertain what was the ACTION FOR LOSS OF A MARE. 
result of ail that had been doneto the dog. On the 17th 

ult, “ Vindex’’ reported that the dog’s eye had been ema v. Rurwoups. 

removed. He (Mr. Hurndall) after consulting with Mr. Szconp TRIAL. 

Hunting, Professor Macqueen, and Mr. Rogers, and (By owr own Reporter.) 


others whose names it was not necessary to mention, a 
decided to take some public notice of this matter, as| In the Court of Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
they were all agreed that the medical profession had | Court of Justice on Thursday the 18th inst., before Mr. 
been guilty of a breach of etiquette. Pensonally be felt | Justice Hawkins and a special Middlesex jury, was 
strongly on the subject, and on hisown responsibility wrote | heard the case of Smith v. Reynolds. It was an action 
a letter to The Sportsman which appeared in that journal | brought by Mr. William J. Smith, horse dealer, 21 little 
last Saturday. He also wrote to The British Medical | Cadogan place, Chelsea, against M~. John Reynolds, 
Jownal but had since learnt that he had posted it too M.R.C.V.S., 26 Clarges Street, Piccadilly, and proprietor 
late to admit of its insertion in the last issue. They | of a shoeing forge at North Street, Chelsea, to recover 
would see whether it appeared on the next Saturday. | £200 in respect of the loss of a mare alleged to have 
These were really the whole of the circumstances, and he | been killed owing to the negligence of the defendant or 
thought he would like to take the feeling of that society | his servants. The action (fully reported in this Journal) 
as to whether they approved of what he had done. Of | was originally brought before Mr. Justice Grantham and 
course what he had done had been purely a personal | a special jury, on the 30th of November last when the 
matter up to that time. He had detailed the cir- | jury being unable to agree, were discharged. Hence a 
cumstances to the Royal Counties Veterinary Association | fresh trial. 
at their meeting at Reading on the previous Friday,and The same Counsel appeared as before, Mr. McCall, 
the members present were unanimous in expressing the Q.C., (with him Mr. W. H. Upjohn and Mr. Rowland) 
opinion that he had acted in the interests of the representing the plaintiff; and Mr. Kempe, Q.C. and 
veterinary profession, and that it was right that notice Mr. Gregson Ellis, instructed by Messrs Cooper and Bake, 
should be taken of the matter. If the thing were al- | for the defendant. 
lowed to pass in silence, it was felt that similar conduct! Mr. Upjohn having briefly opened the case for the 
might be pursued in future, and that silence would plaintiff called and examined. 
imply a passive recognition of the right of the medical Francis Roberts, foreman at the plaiutiff’s stables, 
Profession t> interfere with matters that were purely | whose evidence was largely a repetition of that he gave 
veterinary. They would note that Mr, Coke had not | at the first trial. He explained that the chestnut mare 
gained anything by his cleverness, inasmuch as the dog in question had been under his care three months when 
had lost its eye,and he (Mr. Hurndall) certainly could on the 3rd of June, 1892 she was taken to the defend- 
hot see any just reason or cause why it should have done ant’s forge. During that period she was regularly 
8% had the animal beet properly treated in the first | exercised, aud he never observed any sign of vice about 
lustance. His letter to The Sportsman dealt with this | her. One of the defendant’s men fetched the mare to 
subject. In it he said that it was desirable, if this be shod at half-past six on the morning of the 3rd June, 
Practice were to continue, that the veterinary profession 1892. There was nothing then wrong with her. Witness, 
ould know whom of the medical profession in consequence of what he was told, went to the defend- 
He, might expect to have to compete with. aut’s forge at nine the same morning, where he found 
mentioned that the medical gentlemen in question her lying on her off side on the floor with two new front 
».Wiere angels feared to go, inasmuch as they ad- shoes on which were not, however, finished off. She was 
ministered chloroform—a very dangerous thing to do. alive. He noticed that she had a slight enlargement 
® cautioned them that in the next case of a like behind her vear side ear and a sweating as well. He 
‘acter they might lose their subject altogether under called the defeudant’s attention to this.—Did you have 
€ influence of the anesthetic. He should be pleased any conversation with the defendant’s foreman (—Yes, sir. 
poten! then or on some future occasion, whether his | Mr. Kempe (interposing): What authority has the 
on onal friends concurred in the steps he had taken, defendant’s foreman to make statements here / ; 
ot nether they helieved he had consulted theinterests His Lordship : That is a question you (Mr. Upjohn), 
“ir Profession in calling public attention to this have to answer. 1 do not know whether these pleadings 


en (Applause). have been made the subject of discussion, but it is quite 
Pr head Penserray :—I propose the adjournment clear upon the statement made that there is no question 


should |i Ussion of this matter as an open subject. I at all as to mere negligence in shoeing. 
ke, while doing this to know if there is any: Mr. Upjohn: No. 
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His Lordship: If a man merely says what he was 
doing in the course of the discharge of his duty that is 
one thing, but if he is going to give an account of how a 
trespass was committed upon the animal, how can thai 
fact be admitted as against his master. It is stated in 
the particulars that a man took a hammer and with the 
hammer gave the animal a crack on the head and killed 
it. That is a deliberate trespass. It is no “ negligence 
in shoeing.” It is a deliberate trespass which nothing 
could justify. I cannot conceive a state of things in 
which anybody would be justified—unless his life was 
in peril—in taking a hammer and striking a mare on the 
head with it. 

Mr. Kempe: I concur, and if that is true will say so. 

His Lordship: These (referring to the plaintiff’s 

leadings in the case) are misleading pleas. They begin 

y saying that on the 3rd of June, 1892, the plaintiff 
entrusted a bay mare to the defendant who promised to 
use proper skill and care in shoeing her; that he did 
not use proper care or skill, but on the contrary treated 
her so “ carelessly, unskilfully, ignorantly, and violently 
as to cause serious injuries upon her, in consequence of 
which the mare died aud was wholly lost to the plaintiff.” 
There is no suggestion there of any mere wrongful act 
of trespass that was utterly unjustified, that is, having 
the mare to shoe they were guilty of negligence in 
shoeing. 

Mr. Upjohn : So “ violently ?”’ 

His Lordship: Not in the process of shoeing her. 

Mr. Upjohn: What I say is, 1 delivered the mare to 
the defendant to be shod, and he promised that he or his 
servant employed to do the actual shoeing would treat 
her properly, whereas he or his servant treated her 
violently and that was a breach of contract. 

His Lordship: But this is not so stated in the pleas. 
The carelessness with which pleas are now framed is to 
me wonderful 

Mr. Upjohn : Of course your lordship sees the difficulty 
we are in. 

His Lordship: I am sure there woald have been no 
difficulty if you had said “ my animal was sound when 
she entered your possession, and you did not take due 
and proper care of her because you entrusted her to a 
man who was brutal and cruel, and who hit her on the 
head with a hammer while he was preteading to be your 
servant and act as your servaut.’ 

Mr. Upjohn : Yes, my lord. 

His Lordship: But that is not what you have said. 
Just refer me to the paragraph in your pleas that im- 
putes that. 

Mr. Upjohn referred his lurdship to the end of clause 
2 in the pleading. 

His Lordship : But you say it is a breach of contract. 
Before you talk about a breach of contract you must set 
out your contract. 

Mr. Upjohn: I refer your lordship to the end of 
clause 2 which says: “And the defendant promised 
the plaintiff to use due and proper skill in shoeing the 
said mare.” 

His Lordship: In shoeing her? Anybody reading 
that would say—I am sure I should say—that the farrier 
to whom the mare was sent to be shod was utterly in- 
competent in the discharge of his duty. 

Mr. Upjohn: That is the contract alleged, and the 
breach of it was that the mare was treated so “ carelessly, 
unskilfully, injuriously and so violently”’ as to inflict 
serious injuries upon her. 

His Lordship: This is really alleging a breach of duty. 
However, I don’t at all mind. I shall try the case on 
the pleadings as they stand, and I shall not amend. You 
don’t ask for that. You may be right and you may be 
wron 

Me Upjohn: I have no doubt when you have heard 
the facts you will do justice between the parties. 


His Lordship: But I am not going to be your special 
pleader. (Laughter). 

Mr. Upjohn: I think this arose out of an objection to 
a question I put. It was the defendant’s duty under 
this contract either himself to shoe, and shoe properly 
and without violence, or employ a proper person to do 
that duty. 

His Lordship: Suppose the mare was shod and she 
then became a little unquiet, and a man took a hammer 
up and hit her on the head with it, would that be negli- 
gence in the shoeing of the mare ? 

Mr. Upjohn: Perhaps that would not be if the shoeing 
was all over, although at the same time there is this to 
be borne in mind, she is still in the custody of the 
defendant. 

His Lordship : It is a different thing if I hit her on 
the head because she was restive. A workman might 
give a horse a dose of poison. 

Mr. Kempe: In that case his master would not be 
responsible at all. 

Mr. Upjohn: There is no defence of this kind pleaded. 

His Lordship: I am tot going to do any more. 
Having called your attention to this state of things I am 
not going to suggest anything more now. I am going 
to take the evidence. 

Mr. Kempe: I object to any statements made by the 
defendant’s servants. They were merely the agents to 
receive the mare. The action is against the master and 
not against his men. 

Mr. Upjohn: Surely it is part of the duty of that 
foreman to—— 

His Lordship: If you wili give me word for word the 
questions you propose to put, Mr. Kempe can take his 
objection and the evidence may be received subject to 
that objection. 

Mr. Kempe: Your Lordship will not do thatandI 
wiil tell you why. Because if this case goes elsewhere, 
and assuming that the evidence is admitted, then the 
Court of Appeal would say it was not so material that 
they could interfere with it. At the same time it would 
come in, aud we should have no remedy. 

His Lordship to Mr. Upjohn: You had better try 
what you can do with your other evidence. I do not 
wish this case to go any further. I want to try it upon 
the undoubted and unobjectionable evidence. But if 
you choose to peril your case—if you have one—by giv- 
ing improper evidence or evidence that is now objecte 
to, aud strenuously oSjected to, I should say you ofter it 
because you think it material. eal 

Mr. Upjohn : Your lordship sees the position in which 
I am. 

His Lordship: I do exactly, and I don’t pity you st 
all. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Upjohn : The defendant’s foreman makes a state- 
ment to our foreman. 

His Lordship: But it is not a statement respecting 
the actual act of shoeing. 

Mr. Upjohn: It is a “statement of something which 
happened in the actual act of shoeing. ; what 

His Lordship : Yes, but suppose it is, that is not 
you complain of. 

Mr. Upjohn: It is a statement relevent. rit! 

His Lordship: Can you get on without it mie 
admit it, shall I admit it because it is material. pa 
admit it is material and come to rely upon it wo 
what was doue, of course it is a very serious .* -_ 

Mr. Upjohn: My friend had no objection 
the former trial. 

Mr. Kempe: Don’t say that. We are trying teal 
to-day and we place. 

Mr. Upjohn: We know aw we 

His Lordship : Mr. Kempe has a right to rey! pont a 
are trying this case uow upon the evidence way, and 
way. We have tried it before in an irregular 
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we both of us did a great many things which we ought 
not to have done, and said many things which we ought 
not to have said. To-day we are going to say nothing 
but what we ought to say and do nothing but what we 
ought todo. It may be the penitence of Mr. Kempe 
that is now making him so strict. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Upjohn : I submit the question I wish to put is 
perfectly regular. The defendant’s foreman was there to 
answer questions and give information about his master’s 
business. Will your lordship take a note of the yues- 
tion and leave the answer over until we see what takes 
place in the course of the defendant’s case. 

His Lordship: You may just as well postpone your 
question. If I see any necessity for it in order that 
justice may be done, I shall allow it to be put. 

Mr. Kempe: It may be in time made evidence, I can- 
not tell. Lam objecting now. 

His Lordship : Let it stand in this way: if hereafter 
it becomes clearly evidence [ will admit it. As to the 
act of a man who takes a hammer up and hits a mare on 
the head with it, I think few people in this world would 
come to the conclusion that that was in discharge of his 
duty to his master. It is a cruel act of brutality upon 
the mare. I think the better plan to adopt is that which 
you suggest, to leave the question until it becomes either 
clearly admissable or clearly inadmissable. ' 

Examination of Mr. Roberts continued: The mare 
died that same morning /—Yes. Can you tell the hour ? 
—About eleven. Was she afterwards removed to the 
kuackers /—Yes, sir. What time?—From twelve to 
half-past twelve. Did you afterwards deliver a part of 
the mare’s body to Mr. Mavor, the veterinary surgeon ! 
—Yes, sir. Was it the head and the spine ?—Yes. The 

whole spine from the head to the tail?—Yes. And you 
delivered that to the veterinary surgeon as you received 
it from the knacker’s ?— Yes, sir. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kempe: Are you in the ser- 

vee of the plaintiff still /—Yes. And he is in a large 
vay of business —Yes. And you are the general super- 
intending foreman ?—Yes. And I suppose you have 
oninary grooms to attend to the horses /—Yes. Who 
was the groom that attended to this horse ?—I cannot 

“iy now. Perhaps I can assist you, had you a man 

tamed Nethersole in your service /—Yes. To June, 

1892 !—Yes. Nethersole attended to this horse didn’t 

tel—Yes, At what date did you discharge him—when 

ee you’—I could not say without lookiug at 


His Lordship: How soon was it after the mare’s 
death ‘—About a month. 
Mir. Kempe: He was the groom that attended to the 
re lg He would know all about her !—I should 
ko, Did you try to sell that mare?—No. Didn’t 
}0u offer her to Lord Rothschild’s coachman ?—Not that 
‘uaware of. Do you know that she was offered by 
maater and refused because she was green /—No, 
sie heard that ; she was shown to a lot of people but 
hever offered for sale. And they all rejected her 
se she was too green !—Nu, she was not fit for sale. 
Then sh not broken in enough ?—No, certainly not. 
Do © was too green /—She was green at the time. 
you know what “ hanging back” is?—Yes. Green 
tenttines very apt to hang back are they not /—Yes, 
elt ¢s. They throw themselves back upon the hal- 
bi — not say; I have not seen many of them 
~4nging back is throwing themselves back and 
| forward !—Yes. And that does sometimes 
I don’t kn nk, in a horse breaking its neck dvesn’t it — 
had to do ow, I never heard of it. How long have you 
Mean to With horses ?—All my lifetime. And do you 
Wmewhat vies that a horse hanging back suddenly 
ines) Puy Would not be apt to break its neck 
—I never heard of one. Is hanging back a 


I could not say. You would not like a horse to hang 
back if you could help it /—No. Why not /—Because he 
might injure himself or herself. How could it injure 
itself except by breaking its neck /—I am sure I could 
not say. 

His Lordship : Can you suggest the sort of injury that 
would arise ?/— Whenever they hang back and get a strain 
upon the halter they don’t go any farther. They ease 
themselves up, stand perfectly quiet, but in some cases 
the horse breaks its halter and goes back and then falls. 
over. 

Mr. Kemp: And Nethersole was the man who would 
have to see that this mare did not hang back. She was 
in a box and could not hang back Ina _ box all 
the time? Yes, all thetime. Why was the mare put in 
a box? We x all our young horses in a box. That is the 
green ones? Yes. And this was a green one? Yes. 
When you got tv the forge you saw the mare lyin 
down? Yes. There are rings along one side of the wal 
to which the horses are attached /—Yes. How high are 
the rings? About 5 feet 6 inches, I should think. 
When you saw the mare on the floor was the halter still 
upon it? No. Had it been removed? I believe so. 
Did you not yourself attach another halter on to the 
tail so as to prevent the mare from kicking about ?--No. 
Did you not plait some straw on that horse’s tail and 
then attach a rope to it? No. Do you say that because 
you don’t remember, or because you didn’t do it. I 
don’t remember. 

His Lordship: Do you mean to say that you don’t 
know whether you did not plait some straw in her tail / 
—I don’t know. I stood at the mare's head all the time, 
holding the head and bridle. But you see the head and 
tail are at opposite ends, and if all the while you were at 
the mare’s head, you were probably not at the mare’s tail ? 
(Laughter). Yes, [ was at the mare’s head all the time. 
Does that enable you to say that you did not plait the 
straw in the mare’s tail? No, I didn’t 

Mr. Kempe: When Mr. Reyuolds came up didn t he 
say “ You can take that off, she is net going to run away?” 
I don’t recollect any such thing. Was the head close to 
the wall? Yes. And the legs sticking out towards the 
forge? Yes, on the slant. Towards the anvil? Yes. 
Then what do you mean by telling us just now that 
she was on her off side. Because she was on her 
off side. How could that be, if her head was up 
against the wal! and her legs out towards the anvil? 
Her front legs were against the wall, and the hind legs 
towards the anvil. Now upon your oath was not the 
mare on her near side the whole time you were there? 
Certainly not. Did you tell Mr. Reynolds that there was 
not much the matter with her! No. When you sawthe 
lump—the swelling that you speak of—was there a rope 
round that mare’s neck! No, sir. Who took off the 
rope? Iam sure I don’t know ; it was all before I got 
there. 
in re-examination by Mr. Upjohn, the wituess said he 
had seen Nethersole several times since he left plaintiff's 
service, the last occasion being a fortnight ago. 

At His Lordship’s request, the witness drew on a plan 
how the horse lay, His Lordship remarking that the thing 
drawn was more like a crocodile than a horse. ( Laughter.) 
Arthur Smith, brother of the plaintiff, examined by 
Mr. Upjohn, said he was in his brother’s employ. He 
had never noticed any vice in the chestnut mare. He 
went to the defendant’s forge on the morning in question, 
about a quarter-of-an-hour later than Roberts, and found 
the mare—which was still alive, lying on her off side. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Kempe, the witness denied that 
any rope or straw was attached to the horse while he was 
at the forge. 

Mr. Henry Pinion, examined by Mr. Upjohn, said he 
was assistant to Mr. F. Mavor, Veterinary Surgeon, 
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from an hammer ?—None that I know of. Then your 


morning in question. There they saw a mare lying on 
the floor on her off side. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kempe, witness said he was a 
registered veterinary surgeon. Mr. Mavor examined the 
mare and pronounced her neck dislocated. 

William Bristowe, examined by Mr. McCall, said he 
was dispenser to Mr. Mavor, and on the 3rd June, 1892, 
received the head and spine of this mare from the plain- 
tiff’s foreman. He received the whole of the head and 
the whole of the spine. The hide was then on halfway 
down the ueck. The flesh and the skin was on the head. 
At Mr. Mavor’s request he removed all the skin and the 
flesh, and cleaned the bones. He discovered the atlas 
bone fractured-—(the bone produced). There was no 
other injury, nor any trace of the mare having dashed 
her head against a wall. He had been fourteen years with 
Mr. Mavor, and had considerable experience in post- 
mortem examinations. Had the mare struck her fore- 
head or the front of her head against the wall so as to 
stun her and dislocate her neck, he should have expected 
to find some traces of injury asthe result. He opined 
the fracture of the wing of the atlas bone was inflicted 
before death, because the mare had been sweating just 
over the fracture. That the mare was injured while 
blood flowed was shown by a discolouration in the flesh 
just above the fracture. In your opinion is that injury to 
the bone such an injury as is consistent with a blow? Yes. 
With a blow of a blunt instrument; such as a black- 
smith’s hammer? Yes. 

His Lordship: Is that not rather leading, Mr. McCall. 

Mr. McCall: Perhaps it is open to that objection. All 
the leading questions I have learnt, [ learnt from Mr. 


Kempe. (Laughter). 
Mr. Kempe: Well, you have learnt them very well. 
(Laughter.) 


Mr. McCall to witness: Were the conditions you saw 
as to sweating and discolouration consistent with this 
injury having been inflicted by a knacker’s chain after 
death /—No. 

His Lordship : What would be the appearance then if 
it were done by a knacker’s chain ?—There would not be 
any sweating, my lord. Is that all ? 

Mr. McCall: Would there be any discolouration _—No, 
not after death. 

Three atlas bones with their wings fractured similarly 
to the bone in question were handed to the witness who 
expressed his belief, in answer to Mr. Kempe, that the 
fractures were caused by a blunt instrument. 

Mr. Kempe: If they say the fractures were caused by 
the knacker’s chain what should you say then ?—I should 
not believe it. Look at that (another bone handed to 
witness), what is that /—It is an atlas bone. What of ? 
—I cannot say. Don’t you know by looking at a bone 
what animal it belongs to?—No, I don’t. Is there a 
fracture there?—Yes. Similar? The wing is torn right 
away. Suppose you were told that that was done by a 
chain would you believe it ?—No, not while the flesh 
and muscle were on the neck. Never mind about the 
flesh on the neck ; I am directing yonr attentiun to the 
bone. That last I gave you is the atlas bone of a cow; 
do you suggest that that was broken by some blunt 
instrument /—I think so, That is your opinion ?—Yes. 
Is it a fact that dead horses are taken away on a cart ?— 


experience is limited to this particular case /.-Yeg, 
And, having no experience, you assert that the fracture 
in this case was inflicted by a blow with a hammer !— 
Yes. What makes you say this injury was done by a 
hammer ?—The condition of the flesh. I found an in- 
dentation in the bone and I fitted a farrier’s hammer into 
the indentation. It just fitted it. 

His Lordship ? Where did you get your farrier’s ham. 
mer ?—From Mr. Mavor’s. Was there a layer of flesh 
on the top?—Yes. You did examine the bone after the 
animal was drawn up by the knacker’s chain ?—Yes, 
Then are you responsible for the theory that the animal 
was struck by a hammer ?—Yes, that is my theory and [ 
will stick to it. Founded upon an experience of this one 
case /—Yes, on this one case ; I have never seen one like 
it before. 

In re-examination by Mr. McCall the witness stated 
that in the photograph produced the round ring of the 
chain appeared to be resting on the atlas bone. He had 
seen farriers strike horses-on the head and anywhere 
else in their masters’ shops. 

His Lordship: And what did you do on these oc- 
casions /—It had nothing whatever to do with me. You 
let them go on? If [ saw a man take a hammer and hit 
an animal over the head I should certainly stop him or 
remonstrate with him. It is most brutal conduct. 

Mr. McCall: And a man ought to be severely punished 
for doing it, but many people would naturally hesitate 
before they took a liberty with a farrier. (Laughter.) 

His Lordship: Any right-minded man would interfere. 

Mr. Frank Mavor, M.R.C.V.S., examined by Mr. 
McCall, deposed that shortly after ten on the morning of 
the 3rd June, 1892, he found the mare lying on the floor 
of the defendent’s forge with her fore legs towards the wall 
and with the anvil behind her. She lay full length with 
her fore legs nearly touching the wall. He<: head was 
six feet away from the wall. She lay on her offside. 
Behind her ear he found an enlargement—a swelling. 
Her neck was dislocated and to this her death was due. 
There was uo trace of injury on the front of her head to 
lead him to suppose that the dislocation occurred through 
the mare butting her head against the wall. Had she 
done so he should have expected to find her hair grazed 
and the muscles bruised. He had examined the head 
and spine and the brain. These were prepared for him 
by his dispenser. discoved no injury whatever In 
the course of his autopsy either to the forehead or front 
of the the head. In the brain he found extravasation 
of blood. That led him to the conclusion that the injary 
was caused before death. Blood only continued to = 
two or three minutes after death. When he eager 
mare first he did not know how long she had been b. 
Did you find the atlas bone in the condition — ‘ 
ed?—Yes. Did you find any'trace of injury to the ° - 
or flesh that covered that bone ?—Yes, to the mu 
underneath. The muscles underneath had been my 
when !—Before death. Did the appearances arta 
any and what injury ?—They pointed to an injury ald 3 
some blunt instrament, To cause that injury W° 


blunt and hard instrument be required! Now you 


was 
have heard the suggestion that the injury you 54” 
caused after death by the knacker’s chain; 


opinion is that so?—No.. Why not ?—Because 
it is impossible. he 

His Lordship : Yes, but why not !—Because carte 
head is drawn up the chain 1s in front of the 4 
as a rule. 


Yes. Look at that photograph (photograph handed. to 
witness) does that represent the posture of the horse 
when being drawn up?!—Yes. The chain there dves 
go exactly behind the ear does it not /—Yes. The ring 
of the chain would press upon the space exactly behind 
the ear ?—Yes. And that is the place where you find 
that fracture /—Yes. It seems a very common thing to 
hit a horse behind the ear ?—Yes, by a farrier in shoe- 
ing. They hit them behind the ear ?—They hit them 
anywhere; I have seen it done myself. How many 
horses in your experience have been killed by a blow 


formed by a large ring !—Yes. 
strained by the windlass does it rest upo 
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front, or behind ?—In front of it. Near to the front of 
the head ?—Yes. And does that photograph confirm 
your experience 1—Yes. If this injury had been caused 
after death by the knacker’s chain would you have ex- 

ted to have seer the condition of the brain you 
ound?—No. If the injury had been caused by the 
knacker’s chain after death would you have expected 
to have seen the sweating and discolouration /—No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ellis: Would effusion of blood 
on the brain be caused by the dislocation of the neck /— 
Yes, You don’t suggest that the injury to the bone was 
the cause of death 7—-No. The cause of death was dis- 
location of the neck ?—Yes. Are you aware of a habit 
of horses to hang back /—Yes. It is not an infrequent 
thing/—No. And horses given to hanging back pro- 
bably become frightened as a result of it?—Yes. And 
when they fall they are checked by the halter at the 
back of the head /—Yes. Now do you agree that this 
dislocation was probably caused by the weight of the 
horse falling suddenly upon the halter and thus twisting 
the neck /—No. Do you agree with me that if a horse 
slips and falls hanging upon the halter, that is sufficient 
to cause dislocation of the neck?—Yes. You do /—Yes. 
What, then, do you suggest caused this dislocation /—I 
think the blow caused her to throw her head violently 
up. Do you say that the blow with the hammer caused 
the mare to throw her head up and that in that way ahe 
dislocated her neck /—Yes. 

His Lordship: Then it was the mare throwing her 
head up after the blow and not the blow itself which 
cansed the dislocation and death /—Certainly, my lord. 

Mr. Ellis: Now, whatever the cause, the effect of the 


lying when I entered the forge. Was she lying towards 
the wall? Her fore feet were close to the wall you say 
Yes, nearly touching the wall. That would bring her on 
her near side? No, the off side. Do I understand you 
to say with regard to the bone in question that it is im- 
possible for the fracture to have been caused by the 
knacker’s chain after death! Yes. Do you say that 
from the nature of the fracture? From the nature 
of the fracture. Does that answer apply equally to 
all those bones that lie in front of you? Yes, | think it 
would. Therefore, if you were told that those bones were 
injured by the knacker’s chain you would disbelieve it ¢ 
Yes, I think I should. Doyou agree with your assistant, 
that those injuries were all inflicted with a bluut instru- 
ment! Yes. During life? Not necessarily during life. 
But by a blunt instrument such as you say caused the 
injury in question! Yes. Did 1 understand you to say 
that before this case, you had not seen the fracture of an 
| atlas bone? Yes 
Re-examined by Mr. McCall: When the tersion on 

the knacker’s chain is greatest is it over the atlas bone 
orin front of it?—In front of it. If the mare fell 
against the wall and caused any injury to the atlas bone 
would you expect the injury to break the whole wing of 
the bone or only a small portion of it ?—The whole wing. 

Mr. Ellis: I did not suggest that the injury to the 
bone was caused in that way. That was caused by the 
knacker’s chain. To collision with the wall I attributed 
the extravasation of blood and so on 

Mr. McCall: Could the conditions you noticed in 
your post-mortem examination as to the skin and muscle 
and discolouration, have been caused by this mare falling 


mare slipping up, tied as she wasto the wall, would be to | in such a way as to hit a portion of her head against a 
bring the side of her (until the halter was cut away) flat wall /—No. If she had fallen in that way which side 
against the wall—would it not /—Yes. Was it possible would she have fallen on ?—On the near side. At the 
that the injury to the head might have been caused by last trial did you state the position to be on the off 
her butting the wall while hanging to the halter before side /—Yes. 
being cut down /—No. Why not /—Because there were Professor Pritchard, examined by Mr. McCall, said he 
nomarks, I say the atlas bone was the very place at had known instances in which horses that had fallen 
which the mare would come in contact with the wall. into the water were dragged vut by chains or ropes. 
Is such a theory possible ?—It is possible. And that _ The usual plan was to put a rope round the neck and 
might cause the extravasation of blood and bruising of ' drag them out. Considerable force was required to do 
wuscles which you say you discovered /—It might. Now | this. He had never heard or read of any fracture, such 
your assistant, Mr. Bristowe, has told us that it was he | as the last witness referred to, being caused by this 
who was responsible for this hammer theory /—I don’t process. Dragging a horse into a knacker’s cart, did not, 
know that. Did you see a hammer fitted into the inden- | in his experience, produce a fracture of the atias bone 
tation I never fitted one in. Is this the first time you | like the one in question. He agreed with Mr. Mavor that 
have heard of this ?—I heard of it before. From whom! the injury must have been inflicted before death. What 
~From various people. From whom did you first hear | in your opinion is the evidence that the injury must 
your assistant had fitted a farrier’s hammer into | have been caused before death ?—From what Mr. Mavor 
vhat he called the indentation ?—I don’t know. When said, the extravasation of blvod into the tissues im- 
you first hear from your assistant that he had fitted | mediately beneath the skin, the muscles, etc. and the 
*larrier’s hammer into the indentation /—Before the sweating opposite where the injury happened, and the 
lust trial and after the post-mortem examination was | nature of the fracture. Are those conditions that 
made. How long before the last trial /—I don’t remem- could have been produced after death /—I think not. 


“t. It was important, was it not, when you were mak- | 
‘18 Your post-mortem examination to know that this had | 
udone!—Yes, It was curious he did not tell you at. 
time ‘They don’t always tell us of those things. | 
vu assistant helped you in your post-mortem exam- 


pation did he not/—Yes. You know that Mr. | 
Did "ys himself a veterinary surgeon /—Yes. | 
0 


-Y Occur to you as a proper thing that you 
shout give notice to Mr. Reynolds, that you were 
the Bee make this post-mortem examination /—No, 
Verpoee and spine were brought to me for the 
t not of a post-mortem examination.—But did 
ing toe YOU that it would be the right 

es sn as Mr. Reynolds notice that you were going 
t to ows post-mortem examination! Perhaps it 
t whey W® been done. Are you prepared to swear 
of side) oe" first saw the mare she was lying on her 
Wind / nn What enables you to fix that in your 
Position of her feet and the way she was 


His Lordship: Could not the fracture be produced 


| after death /—O! yes, my lord, but I think in that case 


the fracture would have been of a more, complete 
character. But that would depend upon the violence of 
the blow /—It would depend to some extent unquestion- 
ably upon the violence of the blow. 


Mr. McCall: Are not the conditions of sweating and 
extravasation actually observed by Mr. Mavor inconsis- 
tent with any injury after death /—Unquestionably. 


His Lordship : Would it be so supposing the injuries 
were inflicted immediately after death, almost contem- 
poraneously with the death !—The blood flows but a 
very short time, my lord. Still you may have extrava- 
sation of blood on the brain in a very short time ?—Par- 
don me, my lord, but I must differ from your lordship 
there. How long would it take in a living subject, after 
a blow, to cause extravasation? When would the extra- 
yasation occur /—Immediately after the infliction of the 
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injury. Extravasation resulting from a blow in the head 
in man or horse causes death. 

His Lordship : Supposing there to be a patient injury 
from other causes, I take it that with a violent stroke 
immediately before the finality ensues, there may be 
extravasation of blood while the horse was dying. 

Witness: In the case of the pole-axe, for example, 
there would even then be extravasation of blood. 

His lordship: Of course there would. It would take 
place in a very few seconds. 

Mr. McCall: There may be some difference as to 
seconds or minutes in these cases. 

His Lordship: Minutes hardly. 

Mr. McCall to witness: In your opinion is it possible 
that this injury could have been inflicted after half-past 
twelve if the mare was dead about ten ?—1 say it is 
impossible. If the injury were inflicted an hour and a 
half after death could these conditions have possibly 
existed in your opinion /—No, uor within half an hour. 
Now, in your opinion if this mare had killed herself by 
running her forehead against the wall would there have 
been indications of that upon the forehead /—Yes. In 
your opinion is it possible that the injury you see in that 
bone (atlas bone in question) could have been produszed 
by ag mare from any cause falling against a brick wall ? 
—No. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Ellis the witness said he 
would not say that it was “ absolutely impossible ” that 
the fracture of the atlas bone could be caused by the 
knacker’s chain but he had made thousands of post-mor- 
tem examinations of the spine and seen thousands of 
bones in knackers’ yards and yet had not come across 
such a fracture so caused. 

Mr. McCall: My friend Mr. Ellis has suggested that 
in your post-mortem examinations when you were ex- 
amining the head and neck or head and spine vf the 
horse, the atlas bone might be fractured and yet you not 
see it. Is that possible /—I should deserve to be well 
whipped if, in making a post-mortem, I missed that. 

His Lordship: And you never have so deserved to be 
well-whipped? (Laughter). 

Richard Taylor, mauager to Messrs. Harrison, 
Barber & Co., horse slaughters, cxamined by Mr. Upjohn, 
said he had assisted in the course of his business in cutting 
up a few thousands of horses and he rarely found a 

broken atlas bone, one fractured like the bone in question. 
He then deposed to experiments which were conducted 
y Mr. Hunting at his employers’ yard at Wandsworth. 

r. Hunting had three dead horses pulled up on to a 
knackers’ cart with a chain in the customary manner. 
In the three cases after the experiment the atlas bone 
‘was examined and found to be quite sound. The chain 
made no fracture or indentation on any of the bones. 
The flesh covering the bones might be a little bit dis- 
coloured, that was all. 


James Payne, formerly in the employ of various horse 
slaughters, examined by Mr. Upton, said that he had 
only experience of one fractured atlas bone in the whole 
course of his extensive experience, and that bone he had 
broken himself. He had to deal with a horse that had 
the megrims and he hit it with the flat part of the pole- 
axe and floored him. To his astonishment he found the 
horse dead, and that he had fractured the near wing of 
the atlas bone. The horse had, too, dislocated its neck. 


In cross-examination by Mr. Ellis the witness admitted 
that he had led a varied life, which began at the plough. 
Then he was a soldier, next a policemen, then an 
inspector of nuisances, subsequently clerk to a horse 
slaughterer. And now you are a night watchman /—No, 
I am nothing now. (Laughter.) Were you relieved of 
— position at Harrison, Barber, and Company’s /— 

hey gave me a week’s notice. On account of drunken- 
ness was it not /—Very likely I had too much to drink. 


Mr. McCall: Have you any interest on either side 
except to tell the truth /—Not the slightest. 

Harry George Warner, examined by Upjohn, said he 
was manager in the employ of a horse slaughtering com. 
pany at Mitcham. Prior to his present employment he 
was in the service of other horse slaughterers and had 
supervised the cutting up of many thousand dead horses, 
And yet he had never noticed a fracture of the wing of 
the atlas bone. Horses not slaughtered on the premises 
had generally been hauled into the knacker’s cart by a 
chain, and so brought to his employers’ yards. 

Mr. Henrry Ward, proprietor of Ward’s Repository, 
examined by Mr. McCall spoke of his experience in 
dragging horses out of ditches with ropes and chains 
round their necks, and added that he had never known 
injury to the atlas bone ensue as a consequence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ellis, witness admitted that 
in the case of horses dragged out of ditches, etc., there 
was a fixed and not arunning noose. 

The plaintiff, examined by Mr. McCall, deposed to 
buyiug the chestnut mare at Jacobs’ sale in Norfolk for 
£152 5 in April 1892. At the time of her death he 
estimated that she was worth between 175 and 180 
guineas. Until that action was brought he never heard 
the defendant or anybody else suggest that the mare 
was vicious. 

So far as you know was she ever what you call,“ green” 
or difficult to shoe? No, the mare was quiet. She had 
been used by Jacobs. Before I bought her, my man had 
seen her in harness. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ellis: Did you ever suggest to 
the defendant that he killed the mare by hitting it on 
the head with a hammer? I said that was the cause of 
it ; hitting heron the head, thus knocking her down 
and causing her to break her neck. When was that! 
After I got about. When did you tell him that? In my 
office about a month after the date of the occurrence. | 
was in bed ill on the 3rd of June, 1892, and was con- 
fined to my room for a month. 

His Lordship: When did you see him after you 
recovered ? About a month after the accident, I sent 
for him to come to see me in regard to the mare. | then 
showed him the fractured atlas bone. I told him thst 
the bone had been fractured in his place. How did you 
tell him it had been injured? I told him she had bee 
hit with a hammer very hard. 

Mr. Ellis: Did you for four or five mouths afterwards 
continue to send your horses to the defendant’s forge # 
be shod? Well, hifman continued to fetch them. Do 
you assert that this mare was fully broken! Yes 
she was fully broken at the time she was killed. 10 
had been driving her about in one of your ager 
Certainly. Had you shown her to any one for we 
I had not shown her to any one for sale. Not to Lo ; 
Rothchild’s coachman? No, Lord Rothchild 
buy chestnut horses. Did you show the mare to ‘hi j 
Rothchild’s coachman ? Not to sell her, Lord 
only buys roan horses. Had you any experience ° 
mare in the stable? Yes. Do you agree - ‘ 
foreman that she was “green” and had a trick 0 , 
ing back? Certainly not. That is untrue agree 
never said so. He said she was green. Don't ag a 
with that? She may have been when she a eset 
first. She was perfect in single and double 
when she was killed. 

To be continued ) 
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